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WARFARE AND BUILDING 


N one of his numerous forecasts as to the future of the 
world, H. G. Wells depicts a society which carries 
on most of its essential operations deep below the surface, 
with the delights of sun and air as the privilege only of 
the social butterflies who prefer “a short life and 
a merry one”’ to taking a share in any serious under- 
takings, and are only just tolerated by the dominant 
bat somewhat gloomy technicians who keep the needful 
demands of production and organisation in going order. 
It is not an attractive picture, but is one that does not 
at the moment look so far from the probable as it did 
when depicted by the author nearly a generation ago. 
As Mr. R. L. Reiss has reminded us, the area of Greater 
London, 30 miles by 20 miles, is the greatest target in 
the world. 

Often of late has the question been put as to whether 
the possibisities of future wars, in view of the rapid 
increase in their destructive elements, should not be 
considered in our programme for planning and con- 
struction, even at a sacrifice of some of the ideals 
determining peace-time policy. On the one hand there 
are those pessimists who see war as a recurring episode, 
and on the other those who trust that the very intensity 
of its later developments may bring the human race to 
an attitude of mind that will veto futare recurrences ; 
but these differences are more suited to discussion by 
psychologists than technicians, and the task for the 
latter is to consider what modifications, if any, in usual 
social and economic practice might be justified. 

Obviously, complete immunity cannot be aimed at, 
but there may be propositions not very markedly 
affecting what would normally be demanded, tending 
to reduce the risks due to wilful or accidental types of 
destruction.’ These come under the two heads men- 
tioned above—planning and construction. The first 
need not go much beyond the principles already 
recognised as appropriate, namely that individual 
homes should not be packed too tightly together, nor 
should they be in close proximity to large works, a 
certain amount of open space being left between the 
residential and industrial areas. Then, provided trans- 
port facilities are well organised, the distribution of 
industries should be more diffused and not assumed to 
demand close proximity to existing urban agglomera- 
tions. This, in respect of those operating on a large 
scale, is already recognised as practicable and economic- 
ally sound. As regards the layout of the manufacturing 
premises themselves, it depends so largely on the 
character of the processes they operate that specific 
modifications ia planning could not take an important 
place ia their arrangement. 


appears economically sound to attempt to make all 
types of building capable of resisting the blast from 
explosions ; before the present war there were pro- 
posals for making a small portion of a house relatively 
safe by the use of reinforced concrete, but even this 
may not be regarded as possible in view of the demand 
for satisfactory housing at’ minimum cost; neither 
could such immunity be secured for blocks of flats, 
though these can be designed on a fire-resisting basis ; 
they could, however, without a very serious addition 
to the total cost, be given a low-level shelter, which 
might be of service for storage or other purposes. 

The treatment of administrative, commercial and 
other important buildings has reached a stage that makes 
it economically practicable to provide a fire-resisting 
structure, proof against anything short of the most 
severe types of destruction, as the additional cost in 
steel and concrete would not be high in proportion to 
the other factors in the design; a certain amount of 
superficial and even structural damage might occur, 
but this would not be comparable with what might be 
expected, even if only some 5 per cent. were taken off 
the total expenditure. 

The attitude in the midst of the existing state of war 
may well be that the proposals hinted at are considered 
worth while, but it is quite conceivable that if the 
anticipated conclusion results, according to the hopes 
of all, in satisfactory terms of peace, the idea of pro- 
viding against a recurrence of war will be so repugnant 
that no such measures will be acceptable, and in fact the 
wisdom of advocating them would be doubtful, except 
in those cases where they are in harmony with what is 
generally desirable. In this country, there are so 
many difficult problems facing us in the immediate 
future that the addition of those offered by the assump - 
tion of recurrent periods of warfare will not be readily 
accepted by the people in general, and it could hardly 
be claimed that they would be wrong in taking up this 
attitude. : 

The present position encourages us to hope that we 
shall shortly be able to review in more detail the ap- 
propriate times for future building activities and to 
take a part in defining the various forms these should 
take. The rehabilitation of the building industries, 
the materials available, and the various degrees of 
priority for the buildings in demand, are likely to afford 
ample scope for study and discussion in order that sound 
decisions may be reached, and with this prospect and 
that of the general requirements for reconstruction 
and planning before us, it is quite clear that only a minor 
place can be allotted to the points raised in this 


Passing on to the aspects of construction, it hardly article. 
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NOTES anno NEWS 


Presentation to Sir lan MacAlister. 

Mr. C. D. Sprace, Acting Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., writes: It has now been 
arranged to make the presentation to Sir 
Ian and Lady MacAlister on Wednesday, 
October 18, at 2.15 p.m., when all those 
who have contributed to the presentation 
fund are warmly invited to attend. The 
proceedings will be informal, and it is 
anticipated that they will not last more 
than 45 minutes to an hour. 


Architectural Association School of 
Architecture: Post of Principal. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Principal to the A.A. School of Architec- 
ture. Candidates should send full parti- 
culars of their qualifications and experi- 
ence, with illustrations of executed work, 
to the Secretary of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 34-36, Bedford-square, London, 
W.C.1. Candidates who are abroad may 
apply by cable giving names of persons 
who can act on their behalf in supplying 
the above particulars. The last date for 
receipt of applications is October 16. 


Leeds College of Art: Principalship. 

Mr. J. S. Atten, B.Arch., A.R.1.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., has been appointed Principal of 
the Leeds College of Art. He will retain 
the headship of the Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, which is a depart- 
ment of the College. 


Mr. Allen graduated at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool, in 1922, and after two years’ 
experience in America returned to this 
country for further English experience 
under Sir Arnold Thornely and Mr. Her- 
bert J. Rowse, and started private prac- 
tice with Mr. H. S. Silcock in 1928. 
About the same time he joined the teach- 
ing staff of the Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture. He was appointed Head of the 
Leeds School of Architecture in 1935 and 
Vice-Principal of the Leeds College of Art 
and Head of the School of Architecture 
in 1937. Mr. Allen is Vice-Chairman of 
the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education, and a member of various pro- 
fessional and other committees. 


Post-War Housing in Northern Ireland. 


Tue Rt. Hon. William Grant, Northern 
Ireland Minister of Health and Local 
Government, announced at a recent confer- 
ence of local authorities’ representatives 
in Belfast that to help local authorities in 
carrying the burden of post-war housing 
he proposed to set up a Housing Trust, 
which would share the duty with the auth- 
orities. The Trust would be an unpaid 
body. It would have a ten years’ building 
programme financed by the Government, 
and would be responsible for a definite 
proportion of the country’s needs of houses 
to be let to working-class families. The 
Trust would work in co-operation and not 
in competition with local authorities. The 
rents which it charged would be compar- 
able to those of local authority houses of 
the same type in the same area. 

He was not convinced of the effective- 
ness of lump sum subsidies as a means of 
securing an adequate supply of houses for 
letting. He proposed to alter the State 
subsidies toward local authority housing 
to a system of annual payments. He pro- 
posed to ask local authorities to make a 
definite rate contribution in respect of 
each house with which they dealt. The 
figures would be £13 per annum from the 
State and £5 per annum from the local 
authority, each payable for a period of 40 
years in respect of a five-1oomed house. 
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In regard to rural housing, it was impos- 
sible at this stage to forecast the financial 
arrangements. The Government had de- 
cided to ask for a substzntial allocation of 
Portal houses. 

Mr. Grant mentioned that Northern Ire- 
land needed 100,000 working-class houses 
within the next ten years. This figure 


included the rehousing of people rendered _ 


homeless by air raids, the replacement of 
unfit buildings, provision for families at 
present overcrowded, and homes for newly 
mairied couples. 


Books for the Services. 

Tue demands of the Services for books 
are increasing daily, and it is hoped to be 
able to maintain a constant stream of 
supplies. Already, millions have been sent 
to all parts of the world, including huge 
quantities for the fighting fronts. Millions 
of books are needed at once, and the 
Prime Minister has issued the following 
message :— 

“*TIn 1942, on the eve of the great cam- 
paign for the liberation of Africa, I sent 
an appeal to you all for books and periodi- 
cals for the Forces at home and abroad. 
Now at the opening of the battle for the 
liberation of Europe I renew my appeal to 
you. As more of our men and women go 
overseas to the fighting fronts the demand 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, September 11. 
L.M.B.A., CentraL No. 3 Arges. 
Connaught Rooms. 12.45 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 12. . 
Hovsine Centre. Mr. Ambrose E. Appelbe on 
“* Education for Householding: Landlord and 
Tenant.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 
Buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 13. 
L.M.B.A., “NoRTHERN AREA. Luncheon and 
demonstration of electrical tools. Speaker, Mr. 
F. C. Orchard, Chief Electrical Engineer, Horn- 


Luncheon. 


sey Corporation. . Salisbury Hotel, Barnet. 
12.30 p.m. 
Monday, September 18 (to Sept. 25). 


Town and Country 


Town Ptannine Institute. tr 
Andrew’s Uni- 


Planning Summer School. St. 
versity. 
Wednesday, September 20. 
INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGIN- 
EERS. Prof. Sir Alfred Egerton, F.R.S., on 
“Trends in Development of Heating Instal- 
lations for Domestic Purposes.” At Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 6 p.m 


FEDERATION . OF MasteR Buitpers. 14th 
aeeecetly meeting, preceded by luncheon. Lord 
Yortal, guest of honour. Connaught Rooms, 
W.C.2. 12.45 p.m. 

Thursday, September. 21. 

L.M.B.A. Council Luncheon: Presentation to 
Mr. W. J. Rnudderham. The Dorchester Hotel. 
W. 12.45 p.m. 
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for books,.magazines and periodicals in- 
creases rapidly and we want your help to 
mieet this need. Every family can respond 
and you may be sure that any book you 
send will give pleasure and relaxation, not 
to one only but to many. 

**To send your books to the Services is 
simplicity itself. Just hand them in, un- 
wrapped, unstamped and unaddressed to 
any post. office. And once having started, 
keep up the good work. Take your books 
and magazine to a post office as often as 
you can and ensure a regular supply. You 
can also help by giving books and maga- 
zines to the collectors whenever there is a 
book-drive in your district. It is a good 
cause. Let your response again be prompt 
and generous.” 

Books are required for study as well as 
for reading, and business men can greatly 
help by drawing the attention of their 
staffs and employees to Mr. Churchill’s 
appeal. This, it is suggested, could easily 
be done by displaying typewritten copies 
of the message in prominent positions. 


Irak Government Appointment. ’ 

Mr. Puivie E. D. Hirst, A.R.I.B.A., 
B.Arch. (Liverpool), nas been appointed 
architect to the Government of Irak and 
is now engaged in preparing a town-plan- 
ning scheme for Baghdad. He has also 
been entrusted with the designing of rail- 
way stations for several towns in Irak. 
Mr. Hirst graduated from the Liverpool 
School of Architecture with first-class 
honours in 1935, after a distinguished 
architectural career. In 1936 he was 
awarded the Rome scholarship - in - Archi- 
tecture. His military service since 1939 
has been spent chiefly in the Near East. 
Before his temporary release from the 
Army to undertake the special work for 
the Irak Government on which he is now 
engaged, he held the rank of major, R.A. 


Appointment. 

Messrs. HETHERINGTON AND WILSON, 
County Chambers, Westgate-road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are to prepare plans for 
Glendale R.D.C.’s_ post-war housing 
schemes at Wooler and Lowick. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. LanpsEER, Mason AND Part- 
NERS, architects, surveyors and consulting 
engineers, of 96, Gray’s Inn:road, W.C.1, 
will be glad to receiye any available trade 
catalogues and papers. 

Mr. Josepn Basps, F.1.Q.8., A.LA.S., 
incorporated surveyor, of 21, Ladbroke- 
gardens, Kensington, W.11 (Park 9604), 
has been appointed Surveyor to the “‘ Ser- 
vices Agricultural Advisory Council.’’ 
This Council has been instituted for the 
purpose of assisting demobilised members 
of H.M. Armed Forces in post-war agri- 
cultural careers. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, September 7, 1844. Price 3d. 

Desien is perfectly simple, and its prin- 
ciples are easy of communication by proper 
persons ; let it be divested of the mystery 
at present allowed to surround it, and 
teaching the great principles of design 
will be found more than sufficient to 
occupy the attention of a school; those 
are what the manufacturers require to be 
cultivated. . . . Copies after Raffaelle’s 
works make the school look pretty, and 
assist the decorative painter ; but they may 
mislead the uninformed and confuse the 
manufacturer. . . . I admire fine art, and 
advocate its indissoluble connection with 
manufacturing design; but let us have 
practical utility first ; the necessities of the 
manufacturers reqiire it.—From a paper 
read by Mr. Crabb to the Decorative Art 
Society. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
INDUSTRY & POPULATION 


SPEAKING at the exhibition of planning 
arranged by Tottenham Borough Council, 
the Mayor, Councillor F. A. F. Key, J-P., 
in the chair, Mr. R. L. Reiss said that 
between the wars there were considerable 
migrations of population. These were 
mainly due to industrial and economic 
changes. Depression of the industries in 
North and South Wales led to large-scale 
movements of population to the south, and 
particularly to the Greater London area, 
where the newer light industries were 
settling. If the newer industries had been 
located in the smaller towns in the south 
rather than being for the most part con- 
gregated in Greater London itself, this 
movement would not necessarily have been 
a bad thing. Unfortunately, however, the 
movement was mainly to the Metropolitan 
Police Area. This led to the continuous 
spread of the suburbs. 

Between 1921 and 1939 the population 
of Greater London rose from under 74 
million to 83 million. The situation thus 
created was considered in all its bearings 
by the Barlow Commission on the distribu- 
tion of the industrial population. In their 
Report the Commission stated that the 
growth of Greater London, and the con- 
centration of so large a population and so 
much industry in this one area, constituted 
a national menace, both from the economic 
and strategic point of view. How right 
they were about the strategic danger had 
been underlined by our recent experiences. 
As the Prime Minister stated in the House 
of Commons, the area of Greater London, 
30 miles by 20 miles, was the largest target 
in the world. 

The movement of population from other 
areas to Greater London was coupled with 
a movement from the London County 
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CANADA’S NAVY BUILDING, OTTAWA. One of the largest wooden struct 
have been used in the erection of the Navy Building. 
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Council area outwards, The population of 
London County declined between the wars 
by nearly half a million. But this move- 
ment outwards extended to several of the 
areas immediately outside the county, par- 
ticularly between 1921 and 1939. In those 
eight years, West Ham, East Ham, 
Leyton, Walthamstow, Acton and Brent- 
ford, for example, all increased in popula- 
tion. ‘“‘One of the principal issues,” 
declared Mr. Reiss, ‘‘ which will arise in 
connection with post-war planning will be 
whether there should be a further redis- 
tribution of industry and population, and, 
if so, in what direction. 


Three Planning Propositions. 

“The first proposition which I wish to 
suggest is that the preservation of a ‘ green 
belt’ around the existing Greater London 
should be a prime object in planning the 
London region. A start had already been 
made with this by the L.C.C. and the 
neighbouring County Councils before the 
war. 

‘* My second proposition is that the con- 
tinuous spread of the suburbs should be 
stopped. But this can only be done if 
additional industry is prevented from 
coming into Greater London. 

‘*My third proposition is that there 
should be a concerted effort, both by the 
National Government, the L.C.C. and the 
local authorities in Greater London to de- 
centralise a portion of the existing popu- 
lation, not into the suburbs, but into small 
towns outside the ‘green belt,’ and in 
certain cases to new towns. 

‘*These propositions were all ‘recom- 
mended by the Barlow Commission, and 
the L.C.C. in their plan have also ac- 
cepted the necessity for decentralisation. 
Under the plan it is proposed that half a 
million people should be moved outside 
the County, together with the appropriate 
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ures in the world, 200, 
It was completed in six months. © 
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quantity of industry. My only quarrel 
with chis proposal is that the proposed 
transference is not great enough. Under 
their plan even then, the amount of open 
space would be too small, and they would 
be forced to rehouse most people in flats 
and with high densities of population to 
the acre. 

“It is often argued that many people 
do not wish to move, whether they live in 
Stepney, Bethnal Green, or Tottenham ; 
they want to go on living there. It is, 
of course, true that many people do, but 
the issae is not whether all people shall 
move from these boroughs but whether 
sufficient inducements can be given to a 
proportion of people to move, and thus 
enable the authorities responsible to plan 
more satisfactorily for those who remain. 
I suggest that in almost any London 
borough there are at least 25 per cent. of 
the population who were living there in 
1939 who would not merely be willing but 
would desire to move if they knew that 
the place to which they moved could pro- 
vide them with regular work, a satisfac- 
tory home with a garden, and all the social 
facilities they need.” 

If the London boroughs similarly situ. 
ated accepted that proposition, how was 
the necessary decentralisation to be 
effected? ‘‘ The answer,’’ said Mr, Reiss, 
‘is that it can only be really achieved if 
there is a national planning policy, and 
the development of existing small towns is 
actively encouraged by the sanctioning of 
housing schemes there, and by directing 
industry away from the overcrowded areas. 
This does not mean that any particular 
industry would be forced to go to any 
particular place. The manufacturer would 
have his. choice of many areas and he 
would receive assistance in removal.” 


*The leading article (page 183) deals with this 
subject. 
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PURITAN ARCHITECTURE 


Il—THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 


BY MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1B.A. 
Tue story of the Gothic Revival 
has been learnedly and attractively 
told by Sir Kenneth Clark in his book 
bearing that title (1928) ; there is also a 
most sprightly and amusing chapter 
about it in The Story of England’s Archi- 
tecture (1935) by the American archi- 
tect, Thomas E: Tallmadge. It is 
surely significant that neither of these 
well-informed writers mentions a single 
Nonconformist church: not even the 
costly and imposing Coats Memorial 
Church (Baptist) at Paisley which, 
according to the invaluable Herr 
Baedeker, Scotsmen consider their 
finest modern church after St. Mary’s 
at Edinburgh. The inference to be 
drawn from this studied neglect of 
critics is, as I suggested in my first 
article, that the innumerable Non- 
conformist churches erected during 
the long period of the Revival are 
regarded as of inferior design, con- 
tributing nothing distinctive or dis- 
tinguished to architecture. We can- 
not, however, leave it at that : we must 
at least endeavour to ascertain exactly 
what happened, and how the Gothic 
Revival came to interrupt the placid 
development of the ‘* Protestant ”’ 
church and the Nonconformist meet- 
ing-house so abruptly about a century 
ago. 

The Revival began long before the 
hypothetical date of ‘‘ c. 1844,” which 
heads this article. One of its first 
manifestations was the hideous mock- 
Gothic villa or mansion at Strawberry 
Hill in Middlesex which Horace Wal- 
pole built for himself in 1754-59. He 
was a cultured. dilettante or anti- 
quarian, and he regarded this venture 
as an amusing pastime. Sir Kenneth 
Clark ‘states that the first neo- 
Gothic (Anglican) church in England, 
a small one, was erected in 1792; but 
the fashion spread very slowly during 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and its first-fruits were sorry 
travesties of our medieval architecture. 
Oddly enough, the man who did most 
to promote an intelligent study of 
historical Gothic was neither a profes- 
sional architect nor a Churchman, but 
a Quaker, Thomas Rickman, whose 
celebrated book, An Attempt to Dis- 
criminate the Styles of Gothic Architec- 
ture, appeared in 1819, and introduced 
the now familiar terms—‘‘ Early Eng- 
lish,” ‘‘ Decorated,’ and ‘“‘ Perpen- 
dicular.” After his day, the chief 
exponents of Gothic were Augustus 
Pugin, who produced two volumes of 
architectural details in 1821, and his 
son, A. W. N. Pugin, who was respon- 
sible for the excellent Gothic details 
in the Houses of Parliament a genera- 
tion later. The Oxford Movement in 


the thirties led to a craze for ecclesio- 
logy, and before the middle of the 
century Gothic had come to be ac- 
cepted as the only possible style for 
Anglican church-building.. Much later 
Ruskin, a product of rigid Scottish 


AND AFTER, c. 1844-1944 


Puritanism, in a series of brilliantly 
written but very opinionated books 
and lectures, identified Gothic with 
holiness, and popularised the notion of 
@ spire as a finger pointing heaven- 
wards. The confusion of art with 
morality became so complete that, by 
the ’seventies, architects and college 
dons could solemnly tell you which type 
of tracery was the most holy ; and the 
Renaissance was stigmatised by Ruskin 
himself as a ‘‘ foul torrent.” 

For nearly fifty years from the 
onset of the Revival, Nonconformity 
remained insensitive and obdurate to 
its charms, continuing to build unin- 
spired classical chapels with galleries 
and prominent pulpits: a type well 
adapted to its form of worship where 
preaching and choral singing held a 
prominent place. Sooner or later, 
however, the idea seems to have arisen 
that a ‘‘ chapel ’”’ which did not “‘ look 
like a church” implied a stigma of 
social as well as of religious inferiority. 
The fact that “chapels” and 
“churches”? had been so much alike 
from 1650 to 1830 or. so was soon for- 
gotten; and somewhere about 1844 
the first halting attempts were’ made 
to sanctify the meeting-house plan by 
dressing it up externally in Gothic. 
There was, at that stage, no aspiration 
towards ‘‘ chancelitis,”’ as one wag has 
called it ; and, while spires and tracery 
of a sort were freely used to make the 
building ‘‘look like a church,’ the 
interior retained its traditional wooden 
galleries, now supported on _ iron 
columns crowned with foliaged capitals, 
which aroused—quite justifiably— 
some of Ruskin’s fiercest denuncia- 
tions. There were a few exceptions but, 
generally speaking, hardly any Gothic 
churches built by Nonconformists 
during the nineteenth century were of 
creditable design, nor could this be 
expected, for their design consisted 
almost entirely in attempting to re- 
concile inappropriate Gothic forms 
with the meeting-house plan and 
arrangements of the two preceding 
centuries. Some Nonconformists 
voiced their misgivings, and in 1863 
one J. A. Tabor, an Essex man, pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, A Noncon- 
formist Protest against the Papacy of 
Modern Dissenting Architecture imita- 
tive of Roman Catholic Churches. 

Meanwhile attempts were made to 
adapt Gothic to the requirements of 
the preaching-place or ‘‘ auditorium ”’ 
suited for Puritan worship. Instead of 
reverting to the ‘ hall-church”’ type 
evolved by the Dominicans and other 
preaching Orders in the Middle Ages, 
various ingenious cruciform plans 
were tried (though as a matter of fact 
old English parish churches were 
seldom cruciform). A series of ex- 
perimental plans may be cited from 
large Congregational churches in Lon- 
don, where a process of evolution may 
be traced. All these were designed for 
popular preachers attracting large 
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congregations ; and it is a misfortune 
for the Free Churches that the pros- 
perous bourgeoisie from whom they 
draw the bulk of their adherents tends 
to move ever outwards from the centre 
of a city to the periphery, so that the 
inner suburbs of London and other 
large towns are saddled with enormous 
galleried chapels, now almost empty, 
erected during the days of their 
maximum. popularity. 

Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, sadly damaged during recent 
air-raids, was built in 1872, rather 
later than Spurgeon’s huge classical 
“Tabernacle’’ not far away, with 
three tiers of galleries and seats for 
five thousand (1860), and_ slightly 
earlier than the classical City Temple 
(1874) on Holborn Viaduct, gutted in 
an air-raid, which also accommodated 
an enormous congregation: Christ 
Church was planned with 2,500 seats, 
in the form of a Greek cross enclosing 
a central octagon. Three arms of the 
cross contain galleries; the fourth 
contains the communion-table and a 
side-pulpit, flanked by the choir- 
seats and the organ—thus forming a 
chancel. The whole roof is vaulted, 
the masonry is Gothic, and there is a 
magnificent spire subscribed for by 
Congregationalists in America. This 
was a very costly building, and 
represents a creditable and original 
effort in church planning. 

Union Chapel, Islington (1876) has 
a very similar plan, and provides 1,650 
seats. It was designed by James 
Cubitt, a competent and thoughtful 
architect who wrote books on Non- 
conformist church architecture (none 
of which are to be found in the 
R.1.B.A. Library). In this case, how- 
ever, the material of the main structure 
is brick, the organ fills the ‘‘ chancel ” 
facing the entrance, and there is a 
massive tower with a pyramidal roof 
over the vestibule. The style is nct 
conventional Gothic, which usually 
presupposes a stone exterior, but is a 
variant of Continental Romanesque 
well adapted to its special purpose ; 
and the octagon is roofed with a 
wooden lantern, on the precedent of 
Ely Cathedral. 

Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., a skilful 
planner, was responsible for our next 
two examples, and in each case he 
attempted to devise a new type of 
“auditorium.” The King’s Weigh 
House Chapel (1891) in Duke-street, 
Mayfair, severely damaged in an air- 
raid, has a remarkable oval interior 
completely surrounded by a gallery 
which provides 300 out of its total of 
900 seats. The organ itself stands at 
the far end from the entrance, in this 
gallery. The internal arrangements 
were considerably altered a few years 
ago to suit the curiously un-Puritan 
tastes of two or three successive minis- 
ters, and indeed it must be the only 
Congregational. church in England, 
if not on earth, where you could 
witness the amazing spectacle of a 
minister in full canonicals officiating 
at Mass before a full-blown altar. 
Externally, it is typical of the 
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EXAMPLES OF LARGE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES BUILT IN LONDON, 1872-1895 
1. Christ Church , Weslininster Bndge Road (Bull and Bickerdike , {$72) ; 2. Union Chapel, Islinglon CJames Gubitt 176); 
3. The Kings Weigh House Chapel, May fair (Alfred Walerhouse, (391); 4, Lyndturrst Road Chapel, flamgstiad (A: Walerhouse, 1895) 


A= Open Area; C= Choir seats ; CT= Communion Table ; O= Organ; Fe Rulpit ; V= Vestry. 


DRAWN BY MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.!.B.A. 
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Waterhouse “ terra cotta style” ex- 
hibited in the National History Museum 
in South Kensington and in some of the 
Northern Universities: Romanesque 
of his own special brand, with a tall 
spired tower at one side of the florid 
facade which partially masks the oval 
shape of the auditorium. This church, 
with some ancillary buildings, cost 
about £60,000, a very large sum 
fifty years ago. 

The recession from Victorian Gothic 
masonry and planning is also to be 
seen in his brick chapel at Lyndhurst- 
road, Hampstead, erected in 1895 for 
the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, who was 
once President of the Oxford Union, a 
gifted and cultured preacher of ultra- 
Protestant views. Possibly for that 
reason, this building is even less 
ecclesiastical in appearance than Union 
Chapel, Islington, and has no tower. 
For the modest sum of £14,000, 1,100 
seats were provided, partly in a very 
large gallery. The plan is an irregular 
hexagon with deep projections on three 
adjacent sides, and a shallow recess 
for the organ facing the entrance. The 
pulpit is placed on a rostrum in front 
of the organ, with seats for the choir 
on either side, arranged obliquely, as at 
the King’s Weigh House Chapel. 

The Free Church at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb (1911), by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, shows a complete discarding 
of Gothic; the wheel has come full 
circle. Externally, its modest brick 
exterior is, presumably with intention, 
contrasted with the much more im- 
posing and ecclesiastical Anglican 
church of St. Jude, which balances it 
across the campus in the centre of this 
beautifully planned Garden Suburb. 
Internally, however, the effect is less 
successful, and the piled-up group of 
communion-table, pulpit, choir-gallery 
and organ at one end suggests that a 
great artist in architectural composi- 
tion was following stereotyped instruc- 
tions rather than thinking for himself. 
So talented a disciple of Wren could 
surely have produced a more ingenious 
and attractive version of the Puritan 
meeting-house. 

These few London examples show 
preoccupation with planning, and 
other experiments might be cited, 
such as the Congregational Chapel in 
Finchley -road, West Hampstead, 
which has an octagonal plan and pro- 
vides 850 seats at the low cost of 
£8,000, and the Presbyterian Chapel 
in Beechcroft-road, Upper Tooting, 
where the auditorium is square but 
has a diagonal axis with the pulpit, 
rostrum, organ, etc., at one end of it. 
Right up to the war of 1914-18 the 
general tendency of architects in 
designing Nonconformist churches was 
to use Gothic forms, and sometimes to 
produce quite creditable and even 
expensive cruciform churches differing 
very little from the orthodox Anglican 
cruciform plan, such as Albion( Con- 
gregational) Church at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Trinity (Congregational (Church 
near the University at Leeds, and the 
Coats Memorial (Baptist) Church at 
Paisley, already mentioned. 
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During the decade preceding the 
present war, however, a new and wel- 
come tendency became evident: to 
evolve simpler designs more in keeping 
with the Puritan tradition and to 
avoid elaborate spires and Gothic 
tracery. Excellent examples of this 
tendency which have been illustrated in 
the architectural Press include the Con- 
gregational churches at Oxted, Sander- 
stead (both in Surrey) and South- 
bourne (Hants); the Baptist church 
at Sutton (Surrey); the Methodist 
churches at Banstead, East Grinstead, 
Neasden, and Timperley (Cheshire) ; 
and the ‘Free Churches ’’—used 
jointly by Congregationalists, Baptists 
and Presbyterians—at Elmers End 
near Beckenham, Perivale Park, 
Wembley Park, and Willingdon in 
Sussex. To these must certainly be 
added Mr. Edward Maufe’s beautiful 
church, unfortunately destroyed during 
an air-raid, at the Methodist settle- 
ment known as “ Clubland” in Wal- 
worth (London). 

All these churches are built of brick- 
work, and of brickwork admirably 
handled by their respective designers. 
Some of them are vaguely reminiscent 
of Gothic in their general form, but are 
devoid of tracery and carved orna- 
ment. There is not a single spire 
among them, and only two have towers 
of any sort, one of them a low and 
sturdy tower of admirable proportions. 
For the most part the windows and 
doorways have round or square heads, 
pointed arches being the exception. 
The interiors are uniformly dignified, 
restful and conducive to worship, with 
the minimum of decoration and the 
maximum of simplicity. Some do 
retain the cruciform plan, but none 
have large galleries. Taken as a whole, 
they provide us with many suggestive 
ideas for the future, with which I shall 
be concerned in my third and final 
article, where I shall deal in detail with 
the specific requirements of the modern 
Nonconformist church and its relation 
to traditional Puritan architecture. 

(To be concluded.) 





MR. WILLIAM P. ROBINSON, C.B.E. 

(County Engineer for Surrey), the new 

President of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Continuity of the English Town. 
By various writers. Published by the 
Ecclesiological Society. On sale by 
the S.P.C.K. Pp. 80. 4s. 6d. net. 
This is a collection of ten miscellaneous 

papers read during the ‘‘ English Town” 

exhibition in London during April-May, 


1943. Each author represents one of the | 


numerous antiquarian and artistic socie- 
ties which sponsored the exhibition, and 
hence each author regards himself as 
spokesman for the tenets of his society. 
It must have been difficult to find a single 


title to cover these diverse theories and | 


views; the one chosen is perhaps as 
appropriate as any, but in fact some of 
the papers are not specifically concerned 
with towns. In at least two papers there 
is a tendency to assess a town on its 
“* paintability,”’ a quality usually propor- 


tionate to its possession of picturesque | 


slums, and, in fact, very few novel or 
constructive ideas for the future emerge 
from the whole collection, where, in spite 
of all disclaimers, the town is too 
frequently treated as a museum piece 
rather than a living organism. 

The book is therefore chiefly valuable 
for incidental items of interest scattered 
through its pages : e.g., the plan of Roman 
London (Plate 2), embodying some new 
features; the mention of Cromwell’s 
attempt in 1656 to limit London’s growth, 
Elizabeth’s earlier effort being better 
known; the reasons why Wren’s plan for 
London was not adopted in 1666; the far- 
sighted schemes of John Gwynn a century 
later; the causes of the decline of the 
Cinque Ports; the distinction between 
‘housing for the people’’ and ‘‘ housing 
by the people ’’ in the future ; the astound- 
ing facts about Viollet-le-Duc’s work at 
Périgueux ; the disclosure that a Minister 
of the Crown recently discomfited a depu- 
tation of ‘‘ modernists ’’ by saying that he 
wanted their views upon architecture 
rather than sociology; the revelation of 
what Dudok and Tengbom said about 
English architects who copy foreign build- 
ings; and finally Mr. Bossom’s considered 
opinion, in May, 1943, that ‘‘ the war is 
approaching the end of active hostilities” ! 

For the rest, the tenets of the various 
societies are competently and characteris- 
tically voiced by their spokesmen. One 
minor error has eluded the editor: the 
name of the famous London speculator was 
Barbon, not Barton (p. 134). 

M. S. B. 


The Honeywood Settlement. By H. B. 
CresweLt. (London : Faber and Faber, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Those old and valued friends, Spinlove, 
Brash and Marston Grigblay come to life 
again in this new edition of a book which 
nearly 15 years ago delighted readers in 
the columns of the Architects’ Journal. 
Time has not dimmed the etching of the 
well-intending if tactless Spinlove through 
the adventure of his first big architectural 
job, and we again congratulate him as 
much on the winning of experience as on 
the faint romantic flickers which end in 
his engagement to ‘‘ Pud,’”’ daughter of 
his client, Sir Leslie Brash. Brash, with 
his good nature and pomposity, his per- 
sistent and unremitting torturing of the 
English language, and his endearing mix- 
ture of native shrewdness and suspicion, is 
a living character almost—but not quite— 
to be compared with Marston Grigblay, 
who might stand for all that is best in the 
old-style English builder. Mr. Creswell’s 
bent for characterisation is seen here at 
its best. There will be few who begin the 
book without interest and fewer still who 
close it without regret. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
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Dede by C. Cowles-Voysey. ; 
ASSEMBLY HALL, COURTS AND POLICE STATION, GUILDFORD. 


C. COWLES-VOYSEY, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 
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TOWN HALL, DARLINGTON. 
C, COWLES-VOYSEY, F.R.I.B,A., ARCHITECT, 
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VIEW OF CENTRAL SECTION, 


PEDESTRIAN BRIDGE, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


BY RALPH H. BURKE, CHIEF ENGINEER, CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT. 


CHOsEN By THE Museum or MopERN ART AS ONE OF THE 
47 best structures in the U.S.A., this pedestrian. bridge 
is part of the large-scale plan for the improvement of 
Chicago’s Outer Drive. The engineers were confronted 
with the problem of channelising an enormous volume of 
both pedestrian and vehicular traffic, since Lake Shore 
Drive is believed to carry a heavier concentration of traffic 
than any artery in the world. The three and a half mile 
stretch of waterfront highway is the first piece of road to 
be specially built for different traffic capacities at different 
hours of the day. Three steel and concrete curbs which can 
be raised and lowered at will separate the four vehicle 
lanes permitting three quarters of the roadbed to be used 
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for southward traffic during the morning and the proportion 
to be reversed during the evening rush hour. In this wa 
a 200-ft. highway capacity is achieved on a 100-ft. road. 
Because of the construction, no crown was necessary, the 
road having continuous drainage from the shoulders to the 
inner curbs. This saved 50 per cent. of construction cost. 
The outstanding characteristic of the footbridge is its 
integration of engineering and architectural elements. The 
span is a three-hinged, tubular arch built up of angle irons 
and flush steel plates. Cross bracing of latticed beams at 
the crown and under the footway fits well with the general 
design. Our illustrations are by courtesy of the 
Architectural Forum. 
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VIEW OF BRIDGE SHOWING THE APPROACH RAMP, 


PEDESTRIAN BRIDGE, CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
BY RALPH H. BURKE, CHIEF ENGINEER, CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF POST-WAR BUILDING PRACTICE 
SIR JAMES WEST’S SURVEY 


Speakine at the town-planning ex- 
hibition organised recently at Totten- 
ham by the borough council, Sir 
James West, Chief Architectural 
Adviser, Ministry of Works, made a 
survey of some aspects of post-war 
building practice. 

If we were to consider all that made 
for the well-being of a community (said 
Sir James) we must-think of the means 
whereby what we desired might be 
brought into being. Near the beginnings 
of planning were :— 

ational economic policy and _inter- 
national agreements, and sémewhere on 
the line came the use of land such as was 
sometimes called physical planning. That 
also covered road schemes and uitilit 
services. Then we came to sites for build. 
ings including our new housing, for which 
we had to consider needs of the occupants 
—keeping out rain and noise, keeping in 
warmth, and sufficient light in rooms, so 
disposed and otherwise conditioned that 
they contributed fully to the well-being of 
the family. 

‘That is the big way to look at plan- 
ning, giving building an appropriate place 
in an ordered national economy. But we 
all know that shelter and food are the 
first among the needs of man and that 
building must go on without pause, 
whether or not some of the issues in the 
other fields of planning progress to the 
stage we desire. 

‘In all these things public opinion is 
what matters most. Government Depart- 
ments and local authorities can employ 
experts to give the best advice, but they 
cannot advance much ahead of public 
opinion. Enthusiasts may complain that 
the Government lags behind. It may lag 
behind the best enlightened opinion, but 
it rarely lags behind general opinion. 
What is required is instructed opinion, 
spread over a wide, section of the public, 
and that is why exhibitions such as this 
are valuable. 


Achieving Sound Building. 

‘“‘Tt has been suggested that I should 
refer particularly to the new buildings 
which are to find a place in schemes of 
planning—the kinds of beatings —caped- 
ally housing and schools—how they are to 
be constructed and how they will be 
equipped—considered from the point of 
view of those experts who wish to do their 
best for the occupants. I refer to the 
technical people —architects, engineers, 
scientists, oe contractors, opera- 
tives, and manufacturers. 

‘¢ T will say very_little about the architec- 
tural appearance of the buildings because 
architectural design or style is not so much 
a problem in itself as a reasonable inter- 
pretation and fulfilment of good planning 
and good construction. Thus.we have to 
establish a sound practice of building, 
bearing in mind that our land, labour and 
materials are limited, and taking into 
account the need to make the best possible 
use of all three. With a greatly depleted 
building industry we have neither the 
workmen nor the materials to give us in 
the first few years the full number of 
permanent houses for all who will be 
wanting to set up a home. It is for these 
reasons that Lord Portal, the Minister of 
Works, has felt it necessary to explore the 
possibility of providing, as an emergency 
measure, factory-made houses a8 a con- 
tribution which will be additional to. all 
the housing we can obtain from a‘ fully 
employed building industry. But I will 


speak rather of the permanent housing 
and of the results of the study of a num- 
ber of expert Committees set up by 
Government Departments to advise on the 
design and equipment of buildings, par- 
ticularly the new housing to be provided 
by local authorities, and will deal with 
technical and not policy aspects. 


The Post-War Study Committees. | 

“Tue Design Committees cover all 
those difficult problems of the overall sizes 
of the houses and the flats and of indi- 
vidual rooms, standards of construction, 
standards of equipment, and these range 
from the positioning of the house or block 
of flats on the site, to the form of the 
plug used to connect the tenants’ portable 
lamp to the electric supply. It surely is 
significant that for the first time in the 
history of building so many of these 
matters, each requiring expert considera- 
tion, have been examined as part of a 
closely co-ordinated framework of study.” 

House Prans.—One of the Committees 
set up by the Ministry of Health (con- 
tinued the speaker) had pointed out that 
the plan of a house must be designed with 
a clear idea in mind of the way in which 
the rooms could most conveniently be used. 
That meant that in houses the ground floor 
at least must be developed out of a par- 
ticular way of living. The way of living 
depended very largely on the arrange- 
ments for cooking meals. Three ways of 
— the ground-floor rooms were indi- 
cated, each revolving round different 
arrangements for cooking and _ serving 
meals, 

The first was the kitchen-living-room 
house with a large kitchen-living-room and 
a scullery containing the sink and wash- 
boiler. This type was built in great num- 
bers before the war and ‘was still the most 
appropriate type where only solid fuel was 
to be used for cooking, room heating and 
water heating. If a larger house were re- 
quired, a small sitting-room might be pro- 
vided in addition. 

The second was the working kitchen 
house, with a living-room in which meals 
were to be eaten but, not cooked, and a good 
working kitchen for cooking and laundry. 
The living-room might be planned so as 
to provide a dining recess adjacent to the 
working kitchen. Any fuel might be used 
for cooking, but this type of house was 
particularly suitable where cooking was 
to be done by either gas or electricity. 

The third was the dining kitchen house, 
with a living-room and a kitchen large 
enough and arranged to take a table for 
the whole family. A separate wash-house 
should be provided containing the wash- 
boiler and a deep sink. 


The Planning of Flats. 


Tn many central areas blocks of flats 
would be required to supplement: the two- 
storey house favoured traditionally by the 
majority of people in this country. Some 
of the problems in the design of flats were 
different from those of the single house, 
and were concerned mainly with such 
matters as height, access, lifts, refuse 
disposal, laundry and other utility ser- 
vices, 

In central areas where the existing hous- 
ing density was high, or where land was 
expensive, it might be that the pre-war 
practice of limiting heights to three, four 
ar five storeys without lifts might be modi- 
fied. Lifts might be considered necessary 
for lower. heights than five storeys, and 
if lifts were provided a greater height than 
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five storeys might sometimes be considered 
desirable in order to allow of more open 
space with given density of population. 
The introduction of lifts would help to 
solve some of the present problems of the 
flat dweller, such as the delivery of fuel 
and the transport upstairs of the folding 
pram. Lifts might also affect views on 
the relative merits of central staircase and 
balcony access. 

Although the ways of living were in the 
main the same in a flat as in a cottage, 
the absence of a garden made the provision 
of a small private balcony desirable. The 
washing and drying of clothes was more 
difficult in the flat, and the alternatives 
of the one complete community wash-house, 
the Smet, | wash-house and separate 
drying-room on each floor, or the arrange- 
ments for washing in the flat itself, all had 
their advocates. 

The problem of preventing noise from 
neighbouring tenants was of greater im- 
portance in flats than in houses, as not 
only the party walls but also the floors had 
to be insulated. Some of the findings of 
the recent Building Mission to the U.S.A. 
were of particular interest at this moment, 
in that it was pointed out that in en- 
deavouring to improve the design of 
dwellings there had been a trend towards 
the employment of schemes of district 
heating and provisions for the use of appli- 
ances designed to reduce the housewife’s 
labour. On one estate near New York 
the room heating and hot-water services 
for a community of 40,000 persons were 
provided from one central boiler plant. 
He was not suggesting that there existed 
a case for doing things on such a great 
scale in Great Britain; indeed, the 
Americans knew that they had much to 
learn from our own housing practice, but 
it certainly could be said from an examina- 
tion of American methods that, when large 
schemes of flat development had to be con- 
sidered in our own country, the possibility 
of achieving economy and efficiency by 
departing at times from our long cherished 
ways should not be overlooked. 

‘* The only further remark I would make 
about American methods,’ added Sir 
James, ‘‘is that mass-production, follow- 
ing the standardisation of many features 
of construction and of articles of equip- 
ment, has assisted greatly in the improve- 
ment of the homes of the people.” 


Technical Studies. ; 

Other Committees dealing with Post- 
War Building had reported on Methods 
of Construction, the Use of Materials in 
Building, including the newer materials 
such as plastics and metal alloys, the 
various Installations including heating 
and hot-water services with different fuels, 
and, lastly, the Equipment of the Home. 
In all these Studies, first place had been 
given to permanent housing such as would 
be provided by local authorities. 

‘© As indicative of the need of all this 
work,’ said the speaker, ‘‘ I would men- 
tion that hitherto the architect and light- 
ing enthusiast have told us we must have 
larger windows: to- brighten our rooms, 
while the heating engineer has said that 
larger windows mean waste of fuel in pro- 
viding heat, but they, and all scientists. 
now tell us there is a happy mean and 
we should design to achieve this by using 
in the most appropriate way the most 
suitable materials, be they traditional or 
new materials. 

“« Attention has been paid to sound insu- 
lation, and here again there should be 
some improvement upon our practice in 
the past. .We want to end the day when 
the baby crying in the next house is 
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audible through the party wall, and by 
building a cavity wall between one house 
and another it is felt that we can do it. 

‘“ Most interesting and informative 
advice has been given about materials for 
insulation agaist heat and cold, and about 
plastics, too. We all recognise the useful- 
ness of insulating materials, but many are 
mystified when it is suggested that plastics 
must now play a bigger part, certainly in 
the equipment of our buildings, than they 
have in the past. Some have only a hazy 
idea of the range of materials covered by 
the term ‘ plastics.’ They have never had 
occasion to inquire whether the materials 
used so appropriately in the buttons on 
their coats and in their shapely and 
hygienic telephone receivers and some 
wireless cases have a wider application to 
building. The possible uses of these newer 
materials are much wider than that. The 
all-plastics house is not among them, but 
the investigation conducted by the experts 
indicates a strong probability that the 
range of uses will be considerably 
extended. 

** Another material of which we now 
have a clearer comprehension is open tex- 
ture concrete, for which foamed-slag and 
other light-weight substances are some- 
times used. ey are recommended for 
use in made-up blocks and in poured 
forms, and because they are regarded, if 
suitably covered, as materials of high 
promise for the walls of our new houses, 
the Minister of Works initiated some 
months ago a series of full-scale experi- 
ments and demonstrations so that housing 
authorities and the public may receive 
guidance on the technique and cost of 
building by these methods. Some 
hundreds of experts have worked amicably 
together for two years and more on these 
highly technical problems of design and 
construction, and all those who will be 
concerned with new building for the future 
are now able to obtain quite a number of 
reports in text-book form containing the 
recommendations of people most com- 
petent to advise. Other publications also 
intended for guidance on technical aspects 
are in course of preparation. 


Standards. 

“Tt is inevitable that out of these 
inquiries should come many suggestions 
for cheapening the cost and increasing the 
speed of building, and I am sure it has 
not yet been fully appreciated that of all 
the things that can contribute to these 
desirable ends, standardisation of mate- 
rials and of the dimensions of components 
of buildings should be accorded a foremost 
place. 

“The real purpose of Standardisation 
is to obtain economy by simplification and 
to obtain an acceptable level of auality in 
materials and parts used in building. 

‘* When developed to the stage of greatest 
efficiency, Standardisation— 

Stimulates demand for stock sizes in 
preference to special sizes, thereby 
lowering the cost to manufacturers and 
merchants ; 

Secures precision and uniformity of 
quality, and facilitates the fitting 
together of parts in an assembly of com- 
ponents; and 

Saves time in designing and in esti- 
mating, and lowers the cost of erecting 
buildings. 

“It is not until it is realised that we 
can only obtain mass-produced articles of 
satisfactory design and quality by this 
means that standardisation is seen in its 
true significance. When standardisation 
reaches the point at which it becomes 
hampering to an architect in imparting 
good qualities of design to buildings, then 
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it is being carried too far. In the work 
which is now proceeding at the Ministry 
of Works in consultation with other 
Government Departments and with the 
assistance of all sections of the building 
industry, the disadvantages of placing 
undue restriction on the skill of designers 
is always in mind, and from experience 
so far gained it would seem that the 
general quality of design in building will 
be improved if the degree of standardisa- 
tion at present envisaged is not greatly 
exceeded. The lowering of cost by this 
means has an important bearing on the 
quantity and quality of equipment that 
can be provided, and it is felt that some 
part of the saving should be expended in 
providing more of that kind of equipment 
which will reduce the burden of the house- 
wife. 

‘‘ The views of women have accordingly 
been given much consideration in the 
work as it proceeds, and there is every 
reason to think that our homes of the 
future will be happier places as a result 
of the advance that has been made in the 
field of standardisation.”’ 


Schools. 

A few further remarks might perhaps 
be made about our new schools, con- 
tinued Sir James. The importance of the 
school-building programme arose partly 
from the fact that the policy of the 
Ministry of Education would necessitate 
a large and immediate increase in school 
accommodation. Moreover, the normal 
school-building programme had _ been 
entirely in abeyance during the war, and 
in addition a considerable number of 
schools had been destroyed by enemy 
action. 

When a Study covering the planning and 
construction for new schools was first pro- 
posed by the Ministries of Works and 
Education it was felt that the line of 
approach which seemed most promising was 
a consideration of the application of stan- 
dardisation with a view to overcoming 
delays and, as far as possible. the restric- 


tions which would arise from a greatly 


devleted building industry. 

It was realised that several causes had 
operated in the past to make school 
building a somewhat slow process. In the 
first place there were prolonged delays in 
the early stages of a proposal to erect a 
new school. That condition continued into 
the sketch plan stage, and was largely due 
to the conflicting requirements which had 
to be reconciled and the official approvals 
that had to be obtained before building 
work began. Thére followed the period 
required for the preparation of working 
drawings, taking off quantities and ob- 
taining tenders, and last of all the actual 
building process, which might take 
eighteen months to two years. 

‘Tt is generally known that in school 
design a measure of standardisation has 
obtained for a very long time in that, 
within narrow limits, there are recognised 
dimensions for classrooms, and, indeed, 
for most of the units of which a school is 
composed. It is thought that this might 
be carried a good deal farther without 
hampering the freedom of the architect in 
producing a school answering to the par- 
ticular needs of his own locality. 

“The great question is to what extent 
standardisation can be adopted with 
advantage. There was never any ques- 
tion of imposing standardised methods 
that would cause school design to be of 
one pattern, but it was felt that if stan- 
dardised systems of construction already 
had been evolved which permitted of 
considerable flexibility in planning and 
external treatment and great rapidity of 
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erection, architects and education autho- 
rities would see the widsom of -adoptin, 
these facilities and would take advan- 
tage of them.’’ The expert Committee 
found, after much consideration, that 
there was solid ground for hope that 
the building programme might be ex- 
pedited very considerably by the use 
of standardised systems of construction, 
and their recommendations were now before 
the public in the form of a report known 
as ‘Standard Construction for Schools.” 
There was evidence that architects respon- 
sible for school design welcomed the sug- 
gestions put forward. On the other hand, 
industrialists, who realised the possibili- 
ties of factory production for building 
units, were also considering schemes which 
would give effect to the recommendations 
of the Committee. 

‘“‘These,”’’ concluded Sir James, “are 
early days in which to foresee the full 
development of what has been set on 
foot; but the outlook is hopeful, and the 
methods, though not entirely new in prin- 
ciple, may, it is felt, not only facilitate 
the carrying out of the programme of new 
schools, but also be useful for other types 
of building.” 


THE TIMBER-USING 
INDUSTRIES 


In the course of a communication on this 
subject, Mr. R. J. W. Appleton, managing 
director of the Educational Supply Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., writes : 

From facts given from influential official 
quarters, it would appear that the timber- 
using industries are likely to face a severe 
crisis after the war. Before the war these 
industries, from the handling of the timber 
at the ports up to the despatch of the 
finished product, employed approximately 
one million: persons, or approximately 
1/40th of the total population of this 
country. 

It is understood that official quarters 
accept that there will only be 50 per cent. 
of the timber available efter the war that 
was available before the war; the reasons 
for this are as follows: (i) Home-grown 
timber can be ruled out owing to the verv 
heavy cutting that has occurred during the 
war. (ii) Although there 1s no world short- 
age of timber, the rate of growth being con- 
siderably in excess of the cutting, the 
amount of timber imported into the British 
Isles after the war will be dependent on : 
(a) Availability of shipping; (b) the econ- 
omic position of the country, and therefore 
the availability of finance 

To avoid the menace that threatens to 
overwhelm us, two things’ stand out as 
being of vital importance: (1) A propa- 
ganda campaign, in which money and 
energy must not be stinted, to counter and 
try to undo some of the harm that has 
already been done. (2) So to influence a 
body of opinion in the right quarters as to 
enable pressure—extreine pressure—to be 
brought to bear on the Government to im- 
port after the war at least as much timber 
as was imported before the war. 

In order to take these steps effectively, 
it, will obviously be necessary for the 
selfish and narrow-minded interests 
throughout the industry to compose their 
differences, and to present a united front, 
and there should be a committee or organ- 
isation representative of the raw material 
handlers, the manufacturers, and the 
workers. In other words, an organisation 
to which all the existing sectional 
interest associations would contribute—an 
organisation with the means to finance 
publicity and with the power to influence 
public opinion and bigh official quarters— 
nay, not only to influence them, but on 
behalf of the million people in wood- 
working, insist. upon their rights. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 


Competitive Tendering for Building 
Work. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—Mr. E. B. Beck, in his recent 
speech as Chairman to the shareholders of 
John Mowlem and Co., Ltd., drew atten- 
tion to a growing tendency in the system 
of tendering for public works which may 
develop into a serious menace to the 
success of building operations after the 
war if not checked. To quote Mr. Beck :— 

**Contracts too often have been given 
to the lowest tenderer, without regard 
to his ability to carry out the work; and 
there is grave danger that, unless this 
attitude is carefully reviewed, the tradi- 
tions of sound work and craftsmanship 
which should be the pride of good con- 
tractors may in time disappear.”’ 

It has too frequently happened that con- 
tracts for building and _ constructional 
work, when tenders have been invited in 
competition, have been let at prices which 
must obviously prove to be less than the 
cost to the contractor of carrying out the 
work. There may be special reasons in 
particular cases which explain (though 
they do not justify) the placing of con- 
tracts for amounts considerably under the 
“proper cost ’’ of the work.’’ A builder 
may desire to keep his staff together even 
‘on work which shows a loss to him, in 
view of possible future activities elsewhere. 
Again, he may be anxious to secure work 
for advertisement purposes. In some cases, 
in tendering low, too great reliance has 
been placed on the possibility of addi- 
‘tional works being ordered which may tend 
to redress the adverse balance. But what- 
ever the cause of such an action, the prin- 
‘ciple is indefensible. The result of this 
‘cut-throat tendering is inescapable—the 
‘quality of the work must suffer; it has to 
‘be scaled down to meet, or at least to 
mitigate, the loss which inadequate prices 
must bring to the builder. Good crafts- 
™manship and sound building—the honour- 
able traditions of the industry—have to be 
sacrificed in the attempt to overtake the 
consequence of unskilful or over-sanguine 
tendering. 

It can hardly be emphasised too strongly 
that the lowest tender is not necessarily 
the cheapest. This principle, always im- 
portant, will become increasingly insistent 
‘as reconstruction and redevelopment get 
into their stride after the war. Finance 
officers of Government Departments and 
local authorities should be authorised to 
‘accept tenders only when they have re- 
ceived expert technical advice that the 
‘tendered figure is sufficient to cover good 
workmanship. The public are entitled to 
‘proper protection against the evils of 
shoddy building, with its consequent. in- 
creased costs of maintenance. That pro- 
tection can be afforded, at any rate in 
part, by making cut-throat tendering 
‘ineffective. ALBUS. 
















War Damage: Professional Fees. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 


Smr,—Further to your leader of August 
18, I would like to add that not only are 
the fees for smal] claims and works arising 
from enemy action entirely inadequate, but 
the scale enforced by the War Damage 
Commission is often not reasonably inter- 
preted by some of the departmental offi- 
‘cials. I would instance a case of mine 
‘where the Borough Surveyor issued a 
dangerous structure notice in connection 
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with a small piece of high wall, and he 
required from me a dimensioned sketch 
or other suitable drawing showing the 
requisite raking shoring. The builder also 
required a drawing to work to as he 
naturally would not take responsibility 
without one. 

This was prepared, and the Ministry of 
Works required a copy of it. The draw- 
ing was a small one, neatly executed in 
ink on drawing paper and dimensioned, 
and supplied with a brief typewritten 
specification. This, however, did not 
appear to the W.D.C. officials to come 
under the heading of ‘‘ preparing working 
drawing and specification.’’ It was prob- 
ably mistaken for a study in still-life. 
The effect of this attitude, of course, 
meant that my small fee charged under 
Clause 11 (a) was reduced under Clause 
11 (b) to such microscopic proportions that 
T sent the cheque back with appropriate 
expressions natural°to my Irish tempera- 
ment and abhorrence of injustice. This 
attitude of the official to the professional 
man in private practice is curious—especi- 
ally, as you so rightly observe, our em- 
ployment tends to reduce their work. 

While on this subject I would like to 
add that all my professional friends who 
are engaged upon war damage resent very 
bitterly having to give interviews, inspect 
works, supply endless details, etc., not 
once but over and over again as a dossier 
is passed from surveyor to surveyor—none 
of whom has the authority to settle any- 
thing. I have a case in point of damage 
which occurred in 1940 not yet settled, 
and my (new) client appears to be becom- 
ing more and more exacerbated in his 
correspondence. Not only has this case 
(of about £3,500) been handled by five 
different surveyors, all of whom consider 
it their personal duty to knock a bit off, 
but it has been ‘‘ referred back’’ by the 
finance department because the salaries of 
managers and secretaries were included at 
their proper normal. rates while the 
premises were a shambles and they were 
obligingly using their best efforts in_sal- 
vaging office files and equipment. Thus 
they were doing their duty as invoked by 
Act of Parliament to salvage as much as 
possible and so reduce the claim. The 
attitude of these bureaucrats is that these 
people should have only been allowed 
labourers’ rates of pay while engaged 
upon such work! 

Finally, the absence of any unbiased 
court of appeal against officialdom avail- 
able to an individual on his own behalf is 
only another instance of the new despotism 
so laudably exposed by the late Lord Chief 
Justice Hewart. 


London, W.1. 


To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—Your outspoken editorial in 7'he 
Builder for August 18 is most opportune. 
There is, however, a further matter not 
mentioned in your comments. which 
savours of still greater unfairness to the 
architectural profession in regard to 
the question of fees, and that is that the 
scale of fees agreed by the War Damage 
Commission with the professional bodies 
for carrying out and supervising war 
damage repairs is very considerably below 
the recognised and published scale of pro- 
fessional ,fees for ordinary repair work, 
notwithstanding that the quantum of ser- 
vice given by an architect in supervising 
war damage repairs is usually much 
greater than entailed in the ordinary run 
of an architect’s practice (in addition to 
which, as you say, nothing whatever is 
allowed by the War Damage Commission 
to the architect for completing and lodging 
the claim forms or for negotiating a settle- 
ment with the War Damage Commission. 


Rost. CroMIg. 
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and for which services, as a rule, the 
architect accordingly gets no payment). 

Nothing lowers the status of a pro- 
fessional man in the eyes of his client and 
the public so much as the fact that a 
Government Department sees fit to publish 
and agree a scale of charges which is lower 
than the recognised scale of the profes- 
sional Institutes for similar work. It is 
an iniquitous state of affairs and is only 
done because the professional. bodies, un- 
fortunately, do not stand firm for fair 
treatment for their members. 

A second point which might well be 
clarified is why the War Damage Commis- 
sion only pay for quantity surveyors’ ser- 
vices when the expenditure exceeds £1,000. 
There is certainly nothing in the wording 
of the War Damage Act giving this limita- 
tion. My experience, which I feel sure 
is confirmed by most architects, is that if 
a quantity surveyor is employed, no 
matter (within reason) how small the cost 
of the works, it makes every time for a 
smooth and egsy settlement with the Wa: 
Damage Commission and that his fee is 
saved many times over; but why should 
the claimant, or his architect, have to pay 
this fee just because the expenditure is 
less than £1,000? 


London, W.C.1. Diepy L. Soromon. 


Post-War Fenestration. 


To tHE Eprror or The Builder 

Sir,—In his letter to The Builder of 
July 28, Mr. Percy J. Waldram has ad- 
versely criticised the pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Natural Lighting of Houses and Flats,” 
recently published by H.M. Stationery 
Office for the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The letter may easily 
mislead anyone who has not read the 
pamphlet, and a short statement in reply 
is called for as this publication deals with 
a subject affecting public well-being. 

The ground on which Mr. Waldram 
bases his criticism is the difference be- 
tween the angles subtended by an obstacle 
at the sill and at points within the room. 
It is quite true that examples can be made 
up in which these angles differ consider- 
ably from one another, and that the con- 
sequent changes of illumination are also 
then considerable. Mr. Waldram_ offers 
examples, but they are extremely un- 
natural. He obtains a pronounced differ- 
ence because he considers an obstruction 
very near the window, and no good archi- 
tect would tolerate building a house on 
such a site. If the obstruction is at a 
reasonable distance the difference in the 
angle is small no matter where in the 
room it is measured, and the difference 
in illumination is correspondingly unim- 
portant. 

If Mr. Waldram had studied the intro- 
ductory explanation he would have seen 
that the tables aim at giving results for 
the cases which are likely to arise in 
practice; a row of houses on the opposite 
side of a street is regarded as a typical 
ebstruction. In the one instance where 
a near obstruction is mentioned—a_bal- 
cony above a window—it is explicitly 
stated that the tables are inapplicable. 

In using the tables it is suggested that 
the angle of an obstruction may be 


‘measured at the sill, and this for two 


reasons : first, it is both convenient and 
customary to measure it there, and. 
secondly, this allows a small margin of 
error of the desirable sign; for conditions 
inside will be, if anything, a little more 
favourable than is shown by the tables. 
Obliteration of this small favourable 
margin by a more elaborate system of 
tables would not have been justified. 
Whilst freak cases can certainly be 
imagined where the tables would not 
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apply, no doubt whatever can be felt that 
better lighting will be obtained by their 
use than by the pure guesswork of the 
past, SMITH, 
Light Division, 
The National Physical Laboratory. 


Examinations and Experience. 
To THe Epiror or T'he Builder. 

Srr,—A report on education for the 
medical profession just issued by the 
Royal College of Physicians states that 
the number of persons applying for admis- 
sion has not greatly exceeded the number 
of vacancies. In consequence the report 
draws the conclusion that too many 
vacancies have been filled by students 
‘‘ who have neither the character nor the 
ability to make good doctors.’’ It goes 
on to recommend that in future all barriers 
to admission except ‘‘ unsuitability for a 
medical career ” should be removed. As 
to how ‘‘ suitability ’’ should be measured, 
the report suggests that ‘‘ character and 
personality ’’ should be the qualifications 
necessary. 

It is very interesting to observe the dis- 
trust of examinations as being the chief 
means of testing suitability for a career, 
and perhaps in this report we can see a 
lead given by this very highly respected 
body to the professional world in general. 

In times long past a man was not 
“qualified ’’ until he had served his 
‘“‘ apprenticeship ’’ with a master of his 
craft, and no amount of examination- 
passing ever overcame this prime necessity. 
At the present time this ancient tradition 
is almost completely reversed. The public 
is ‘‘ examination conscious,’ and so ‘we 
find trainees to the professions concen- 
trating directly upon obtaining member- 
ship of a professional institution instead of 
first acquiring skill and mastery in their 
work. The voice of the public is heard 
in many recent advertisements demanding, 
first, that the applicants shall be members 
“by examination ’’ of some particular 
Institution. Usually ‘these requests are 
audacious enough to use the phrase 
“‘ qualified by examination.’’ Perhaps 
they do not realise how greatly this phrase 
begs the question. How obvious it would 
appear if some courageous Council were to 
advertise for professional men as “ quali- 
fied by experience.”’ 

I do not wish to suggest that examina- 
tions are valueless, but I feel sure that 
many professionals in executive positions 
would agree that examinations are no test 
of a man. Many men “qualified by 
examination ’’ are useless as professional 
craftsmen. Others ‘‘ qualified by experi- 
ence ’’ are invaluable. 

In private practice a man is of little use 
unless qualified by experience, but where 
public appointments are concerned “ ex- 
perience’? assumes a second or an even 
lower place to ‘‘ examinations.”’ 

Apart from being grossly unfair to many 
highly skilled technicians (who have 
probably been so intent on mastering their 
profession that they have had no time to 
take examinations), the whole system is 
illogical and hardly stands up to a 
moment’s serious consideration. 

By all means let us have some hall-mark 
of attainment, but surely it must be much 
broader than the present one. Perhaps the 
Ministry of Labour’s Central Register con- 
tains the germ of a much broader concep- 


tion of qualification for professional 
practice. 
I have, myself, always admired the 


policy of a fairly young institution, which 
even now, despite its growing prestige, 
will give serious consideration to admitting 
to membership one who is a proved pro- 
fessional craftsman, i.e., without ‘ ex- 
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amination ’’! Surely this is a larger-minded 
policy than is general at the present time. 

Let us hope that the future may see 
people looking upon a professional man 
and saying, ‘‘ He is a master of his pro- 
fession,’’ rather than, as they do now, 


whispering, ‘‘He has passed all his 
examinations.’” The two are by no means 
synonymous. PHILDEE. 


Proposed Conway Bridge and By-pass. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder 

Srmr,—I fully agree with every remark 
contained in the letter from Mr. Gordon 
Hemm in The Builder of August 25, 
regarding Conway Bridge. 

{n my opinion it will be a very great 
pity if the shore at Conway is to be 
destroyed for this new arterial road. It 
will also destroy the beautiful amenities 
of the recently purchased Park and Council 
House. 

The only argument against going 
through the town, so far as I have heard, 
is the present Guild Hall. This could 
easily be removed, if necessary, and 
erected in the Park, which would put ail 
the public buildings together. The road 
could then go straight through the square, 
another archway made in the Castle wall 
alongside the present one, and the road 
widened from there to the railway bridge 
at very little expense. It would only mean 
setting back the existing wall, which 
belongs to the Council, the necessary 
number of feet. 

Most of the property on this suggested 
route is of very poor quality and at the 
top end will, at an early date, I expect, 
be condemned in any case. 

I drove the tunnels and built the viaduct 
on the Conway road between Conway and 
Llanfair-Fechan, and consequently know 
what the cost of this work is, and I am 
quite sure that the cost of going through 
the town would be infinitely cheaper and 
better for all concerned than going alomg 
the shore and tunnelling under the Park. 

Conway in peace time benefits largely 
from yachting, for which it is a big centre. 
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This will disappear, and I am afraid the 
fishing industry will also be destroyed. 
In fact, Conway will have: no attraction 
for the public if the new scheme is carried 
through. 


Wolverhampton. M. A. Boswett. 
War Savings Campaign. 
To tHe Eprror or J'he Builder. 


Srr,—I read with interest the appeal of 
the President of our National Federation 
to employers to support the War Savings 
Campaign. I would like to add a few 
words to help it forward. 

In the case of my own firm, we have had 
the experience, over a number of years, 
of the advantages accruing to everyone 
from savings. 

First of all the country benefits by the 
investment of savings, and if in war time 
it is important, it is just as important 
when peace comes fcr the spirit of thrift 
to be inculcated. 

Secondly, as to the employee. It is so 
much more comfortable for him to feel 
that he has a nest egg which can be used 
later in life. It gives him a sense of 
security, and he feels that he has a real 
stake in the business of the country, and, 
incidentally, in the firm for which he 
works. 

Thirdly, as to the employer. He like- 
wise benefits, as a man who saves is one 
who invariably gives of his best, and it 
is because of this he is able to save. 

My own feeling is that the employer, 
probably more than the employee, requires 
educating in the direction of a fresh sense 
of responsibility, and I would like to make 
the suggestion that if the War Savings 
Committee, of which, like Mr. Gray, I am 
a member, intend to continue their work 
after the war, they proceed on these lines. 

H. C. Haruanp, 
President, London Master Builders’ 


Association. 
London, W.C.1. 


W.C.s in Post-War Housing. 

To tHE Epitor or The Builder 
Srr,—Much is being said and written 
about the type of house p to be 
erected by the thonsands, but little has 
been said concerning w.c. accommodation. 
Each house, however small, should have 
two w.c.s—one inside and one outside for 
preference. Many of the small six-roomed 
houses erected in the late Victorian period 
had this accommodation, but the similar- 
sized house built since 1919 generally has 
one inside w.c. only. Most of us know the 
inconvenience of this inadequate provision 
and the possible serious consequences to 
health. The cost of the additional w.c. 

would be very small. 


Plumstead, §.E.8. C.J. Sawarp. 


Post-war Prospects for Metal 
Products in Canada. 

We have received from the Hamilton 
Bridge Co., Ltd., of Hamilton, Canada, a 
copy of a brochure entitled ‘“‘ Post War 
Prospects,” designed to inform British 
manufacturers of metal products of 
economic conditions in Canada and of 
prospects for the expansion of_ their 
activities in the post-war years. Execu- 
tives may obtain a copy, free of charge, 
by writing on their company stationery 
to one of the following, with whom an 
arrangement has been made for distribu- 
tion: Canadian Government Trade Com- 
missioner; Trade Department, Canada 
House, London, 8.W.1; The Secretary, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain, Inc., British Columbia House, 
3,. Regent Street, London, S.W.1; I. S. P. 
Armstrong, Agent-General, Ontario 
a 13, Charles II Street, London, 
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THE USE OF LAND 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND THE WHITE PAPER 


DIVERGENT VIEWS ON THE 1939 
DATUM. 


An adjourned general meeting of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, with 
Mr. James Barr (President) in the chair, 
was held at 12, Great George-street, 
S.W.1, on Monday, August 28. The busi- 
ness was to continue a discussion on the 
Government’s White Paper, opened by 
Sir William Jowitt, at an earlier meeting 
reported in our issue of July 28. 

Mr. J. D. Trustram Eves, after remind- 
ing the meeting that the President had 
been a member of the Uthwatt Committee, 
analysed and compared the Report of that 
Committee with the Government’s White 
Paper. Among other things he said that 
the first thing for surveyors to consider 
was, how was the boundary to be fixed 
between the green land—on which com- 
pensation was to be paid in five years’ 
time—and the white land where compen- 
sation was to be paid whenever permission 
to develop was asked for and refused, and 
provided that the would-be developer could 
say that he was able to develop, and not 
prevented by planning restrictions: The 
White: Paper said the green land should 
have substantially: no development value. 
What would guide the District, Valuer in 
drawing the distinction between green and 
white land? Each district valuer would 
have his own view as to what ‘‘ substan- 
tially no development value’’ meant, e.g., 
if the white land was worth: £2,000 an 
acre, should the green be worth only £40 
an acre? According to the Uthwatt Re- 
port, an arbitrary line was to.be drawn 
round towns, but the White Paper was 
making another arbitrary line - which 
would be more difficult to fix and create 
as much hardship. 

There were other points in the White 
Paper which Mr. Eve submitted to de- 
structive criticism,. but for one he had 
praise. Its last paragraph but one, he 
said, meant that if an owner held up 
development by refusing to develop, the 
local authority could resell or lease his 
land to someone prepared to develop. 
This was the only cure for haphazard 
leapfrog development; it enabled any 
planning ‘authority to have ordered de- 
velopment. 

Summing up, he said the White Paper 
omitted the more obnoxious parts of the 
Uthwatt Report, but was itself full of 
contradictions that needed careful study. 
It failed to understand the effect of the 
development rights proposals, led _ to 
administrative muddles, and failed to deal 
with the amending of the 1932 Act. 

Mr. W. E. A. Buut said the Planning 
Bill and the’ White. Paper discussed pro- 
cedure for implementing a plan, but there 
was no plan; and surveyors must drive 
home that they wanted to know the 
general attitude of the Government, and 
to have detailed plans, so as to know 
whether big towns were to be larger or 
smaller, what was the housing policy, and 
what was to be the position of private 
enterprise. Private enterprise was- con- 
stantly asking, ‘‘ Can we rebuild destroyed 
property?’’ It was also anxious to make 
its contribution to post-war housing. Sir 
William had said it was unfair retrospec- 
tively to deprive owners of the value of 
their development rights without fair 
compensation; but the effect of postpon- 
ing payment of compensation for five 
years was disastrous, unless it was in- 
tended that private enterprise. ‘should 
make no contribution to post-war housing. 


The betterment levy was to be taken from 
the landowner to whom the right of de- 
velopment was granted. That owner had 
his betterment levied upon him at once, 
but he would not have any idea for five 
years what compensation he was to 
receive, and how could he fix a selling or 
letting value for flats or houses when he 
ane not, know what his total cost would 

e! 

In another part of his speech, referring 
tc the proposal to take 1939 values as the 
basis for compensation, Mr. Bull said it 
was fundamentally unsound to adopt any 
other basis than the time when the notice 
to treat was deemed to be served. As to 
‘‘ blitzed ’’ and blighted areas, the Bill 
provided that the local authority would 
designate an area, and then, following a 
local inquiry, and the Order being con- 
firmed by the Minister, the land might be 
vested ‘in the local authority by a. vest- 
ing Order. In cases of extreme urgency 
there might be no local inquiry, only an 
advertisement in the ‘‘ Gazette ’’ and local 
newspapers; and if the owner did not see 
these notices he might find his property 
vested in the local. authority without his 
being aware of the fact. 


Need for a Plan. 

-Masor .Cook said you could neither 
draw.the line between green and white 
land nor conduct negotiations for the 
acquisition of land without reference to 
a. plan, but there was no plan. As Mr. 
Eve had said, we were likely to have a 
permanent interim development Order, 
because. there was nothing else in view. 
The 1932 Act was ineffective because the 
planning unit was too small, and because 
of, the entire lack of. the central control 
provided for and imposed by that Act. 
There were 1,500 planning authorities in 
England and Wales, but in reply to a 
question lately, the Minister had said that 
only 157 schemes had been approved after 
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local inquiry, and that there had been 
122 other local inquiries where the scheme 
had not been approved. Only 157 schemes 
having been subject to approval meant 
that in nearly 90 per cent. of the plan- 
ning areas of this country surveyors would 
know nothing about them if they wanted 
to draw the line between the white land 
and the green. He thought the remedy 
for the failure of the 1932 Act was to 
substitute a larger unit of, say, a county 
or two:counties. By creating larger units 
we should get rid of purely local interests 
divorced from any natiotal interest at all, 
and if it was possible to provide county 
plans to be approved by a central autho- 
rity, we should get a series of plans {o 
which reference could be made, and which 
would have sufficient of the national ele- 
ment to justify them. 

Mr. P. J. Watpram said Sir William 
had expressed a preference for local as 
compared with central planning. If that 
principle was accepted it was to be hoped 
precautions would be taken against the 
temptation to which local authorities were 
particularly liable, i.e., to encourage and 
legalise what the Act was intended to 
prevent. Ninety per cent. of town plan- 
ning was promoted to prevent overbuild- 
ing and congestion in the future develop- 
ment of ‘urban areas, and to alleviate 
existing congestion; but local authorities 
had an interest in crowding on to urban 
sites as much rateable property as pos- 
sible. Overbuilding and: unhealthy con- 
gestion were legalised and perpetuated by 
the waiver clauses of the Act. 

Mr. A. M. GLEnney said very few sur- 
veyors of the present generation would 
deny that floating value existed, but they 
denied that it was actually paid. The 
White Paper’s proposal to make a valua- 
tion in five years’ time was a good one. We 
should be on an even keel and able to 
make proper valuations again. 

Mr. BicHam said we should not get 
cities replanned within twenty years if 
every case had to be arbitrated. Instead 
of raising objections to this and that pro- 
posal of the Government, surveyors should 
direct their discussions towards finding a 
good way of dealing with things. 

Mr. Davip Laurence regretted that the 
White Paper made no suggestiow for the 
consolidation of the law relating to the 
compulsory purchase and control. of land. 

Mr. Ronatp Cotrer said there was 
urgent need for a plan. Surveyors should 
go to the 1932 Act and, in co-operation 
with the R.I.B.A. and others, form panels 
in local government areas and get on with 
the job. Then they should submit the 
schemes to the local authorities and get 
them adopted by the ratepayers. 

Mr. Cnester said the Government 
having postponed compensation for five 
years, justice could not be done unless 
payment of betterment was postponed as 
well. Some. people, acting on the advice 
of their surveyors, and fortified by the 
fact that town planning schemes existed, 
had paid high prices for land and after- 
wards spent money on it, and he could 
mot see that compensation would be fair 
unless it took account not only of current 
value and current depreciation but also 
of immobilised capital. The difference be- 
tween pre-war and post-war costs of such 
things as the construction of roads and 
sewers should: be ‘taken into account. 
Another function of the proposed» Land 
Commission should be to receive recom- 
mendations from local authorities that. if 
an owner incurred expenditure not exclu- 
sively forthe benefit of his own land, an 
apportionment: should’ be: made between 
that owner and other people who would 
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ultimately benefit. For example, in a 
case where a man on one side of a road 
laid a sewer, and the man on the other 
side did not. contribute towards the ex- 
penditure, the enterprising owner might 
be credited with part of the cost, and ‘ake 
beneficiaries might be debited when the 
time came for betterment. 

Mr. Trorman said the Institution, 
having got as much of the views of its 
members as it could in the time available, 
had now an opportunity to set up its own 
committee to provide an alternative to 
the proposals of the Government. 


Labyrinthine Complications. 

Tue Prestpent added some remarks 
before closing the meeting. He said he 
was not speaking in any official capacity, 
but merely as a member of the Institution 
expressing his own opinions. He agreed 
with Mr. Bull that there was a perfect 
labyrinth of details to be cleared up before 
we could see how things were to be 
operated. The first thing the Institution 
should say to the Government was that 
it was at a loss to understand why the 
provisions of the Bill should be submitted 
and determined without consideration of 
the legislation which was to be introduced 
in respect of highly important matters 
raised in the Government's White Paper. 
The matters to be regulated by the two 
measures were closely related, and the 
principles inevitably intermingled. One 
was part of the other, and to pass an Act 
separately would cause confusion. If we 
were to have planning, it was _fore- 
shadowed in the White Paper that there 
would have to be heavy taxation on the 
change of use of land, and surely a highly 
important and novel proposal like that was 
part of town and country planning. There 
was a strong body of opinion in the Insti- 
tution that the Government datum for 
compensation in 1939 was wrong, and that 
payment should be at what were called 
times prices; but he was not sure that 
the adoption of that line of thought might 
not lead to disastrous results for owners. 
Why had March. 31, 1939, been selected 
as the date for compensation under the 
War Damage Act, and why was it continu- 
ally referred to as the proper date for 
compensation after the war? It had been 
selected as a reasonable pre-war date of 
stability, because it was sufficiently re- 
moved from the crisis of Munich and also 
from the outbreak of war. People by 
then had forgotten the one and were not 
apprehensive about the other. Whilst 
there had not been in 1939 an economic 


balance between rent and cost, the posi- - 


tion had been infinitely better than to-day, 
and better than what was likely to prevail 
for a considerable number of years. With 
the colossal programme of rebuilding 
Britain and restoring war damage, build- 
ing costs would remain, if not as high as 
now, substantially high. It was politic- 
ally expedient not to raise the rent of 
houses. This provision was almost certain 
to be maintained; it was also likely that 
rent of commercial properties would not 
substantially increase. Since 1939, costs 
had practically doubled, and the amount 
of outgoings had increased in equal pro- 
portion. In these circumstances he held 
the view that the value of land in cities 
must go down. If rent remained stable 
while outgoings went up, to make the 
scheme float you must pay less for the 
land.- Value payments under the War 
Damage Act were assessed as at 1939. 
Take a war damage case where value 
payment was assessed at £1,000—for 
the structure £800, which you were to 
get some day after the war, and £200 to be 
collected by sale. When you went to get 
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the £200 you would not get so much, and 
the local authority would be able to say 
that because of uneconomic development 
since 1939 the land was not worth £200. 
With regard to the White Paper’s 80 
per cent. tax, it seemed to him great 
difficulty would arise there. Say that a 
man sold a piece of land, got a profit of 
£50,000, and the Government proceeded 
to charge him 80 per cent. That man 
might say, ‘‘ In 1939 I had a scheme for 
the development of this land, and I am 
entitled to a credit for the development 
value at that date’’; but the Government 
would reply, ‘‘ We will set up an expert 
committee for another five years.’’ What 
were the committee going to do? They 
were going to review all that had hap- 
pened in the development of housing. 
They would find the value of land had 
gone down, and therefore the man would 
get a lower credit. If the Government 
based on 1939 values it should be 1939 
credits. Another practicable issue was, 
if a man died, what were his executors 
to do? Were they to put his account at, 
say, £50,000 less? They would have to 
wait five years before the expert com- 
mittee could tell them. Certain reasons 
had been put forward for adopting current 
prices. One was that the Agricultural 
Act of 1941 adopted current prices. But 
that Act made an exception that any in- 
crease in value since the beginning of the 
war was to be left out. That seemed to 
go back to 1939 again. A comparison had 
been put forward between the man who 
got cost of works payment and the one 
who got value repayment; but it would 
seem there could not be any cases where 
the Government would allow a man to 
rebuild a house if there was the slightest 
chance of planning. The man should have 
his 1939 price. His (the speaker’s) view 
on the question of war damage was that 
the Government would finish up by not 
having one privileged lot of people getting 
cost of works payment : he thought every- 
one who owned property—except slum 
property—would have cost of works pay- 
ment. He could not see how Britain could 
be rebuilt without this. If you looked at 
the centres of towns like Bristol, Ply- 
mouth, London, etc., you found the cream 
of the highest-rated property in the city 
had disappeared. Unless this property was 
rebuilt and the high rating recovered it 
would mean more rates on the balance, 
less return on the £100 and less value in 
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the land. The man who had erected a 
bungalow since 1914 got cost of works 
compensation, but the owner of city pro- 
perty got value repayment, and that value 
reduced. 1939 was as fair a date as one 
could take, 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS 


PLANTS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
By M. GULBINSKAYA. 


New mines are sunk, factory buildings 
spring up, railroads are laid dowa and 
stations built from day to day in the 
Soviet districts liberated from the German 
occupationists. New residential sections, 
theatres, hospitals and schools rise from 
the ruins and ashes. 

Lending a helping hand to the builders, 
the local inhabitants themselves become 
bricklayers, carpenters, house painters and 
assembly workers.. The workers restore 
their own German-wrecked shops, erect- 
ing walls, repairing machine tools and 
utilising every opportunity to fulfil this 
gigantic task of rehabilitation. 

Lo speed up rehabilitation and construc- 
tion in the liberated districts, the Soviet 
Government passed a decision last August 
dealing with urgent measures for rehabili- 
tation of the economy in the stricken areas. 
One of these measures called for the con- 
struction of building materials plants. 

The Government Committee for the re- 
habilitation of economy in the liberated 
districts recently published its first report 
outlining the fulfilment of the Government 
decision. This report mentioned, among 
other achievements, that 25 plants pro- 
ducing tile, asbestos, cement, bricks, etc., 
were put into operation by January 1, 1944. 
in the liberated districts. 

Five plants with a production capacity 
of 125 thousand tons of clay blocks were 
built instead of the four originally - 
planned. Eight plants producing reed 
slabs were completed in place of seven 
called for by Government decision. All 
these enterprises were erected in the 
liberated regions. 

Apart from the’ rehabilitation of in- 
dustrial enterprises, some eleven thousand 
dwelling houses were built anew in Stalin- 
grad. These houses enabled 116,000 people 
to leave their dugouts and tents. Forty- 
five schools, thirteen hospitals and 116 
stores have been opened in the war-torn 
city. Clay blocks for construction in 
Stalingrad were provided by the building 
materials plants built locally. 

New plants in the Voronezh and Rostov 
region have launched reed slab produc- 
tion, Two clay block plants were opened 
in the Kursk region, as well as two enter- 
prises each producing 20,000 square metres 
of reed slab a year, and eight small lime 
and chalk factories. 

Roof slate mines have been reopened in 
the Krasnodar territory. One mine in 
Krasno-Polyansk alone will yield 25;000 
square metres of slate annually. 

A new tile factory with a production 
capacity of 400,000 tiles and 200,000 
ceramic slabs a year is now operating in 
the town of Kalinin. 

With the housing question—a most 
pressing question in the liberated areas— 
the Government has charged the building 
materials Commissariat with setting up 
thirteen factories for producing standard 
ready-made houses. By January 1, 194, 
twenty frame saws had been started at 
11 plants, with a monthly capacity of 
eight hundred standard apartments. The 
construction of factories producing 
standard ready-made houses was stipulated 
to be accomplished in the course of the 
first three months of 1944. 
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REFRIGERATION-IN. THE 
SMALL HOUSE 


Many committees, ad hoc official or 
semi-official, have recommended the incor- 
poration of the refrigerator in every post- 
war home. Hitherto, 
refrigerators have been considered as a 
luxury, and indeed their pre-war cost has 
placed them outside the range of the 
lower-income groups. It is, however, 
known that a sma!) refrigerator could be 
produced at a figure showing a marked 
reduction on the prices ruling at the out- 
break of war if orders were forthcoming 
in sufficient quantities. It is to be hoped 
that these orders will be forthcoming, 
because refrigeration is even more essen- 
tial to the lower-income groups than _ it 
is to the higher-income groups. For 
example, replacement of milk and butter 
that has ‘‘ gone off’’ is a more serious 
consideration to the poor than to the 
well-to-do. 

Nevertheless, whatever the future may 
bring forth, there is at the moment a 
strong interest in the subject of refrigera- 
tion for the small house, and a not unduly 
technical description of the main prin- 
ciples of refrigeration may therefore be 
of interest. 


Systems of Refrigeration. 

There are two main types of refrigera- 
tor—the Compression and the Absorption. 
Whatever the type, the process of re- 
frigeration (or refrigeration cycle) con- 
sists of two main operations :— 


(1) Evaporation or Vaporisation. 

A liquid is made to evaporate, 1.e., 
change from a liquid to a gas (¢.g., 
water into steam). In this process heat 
is absorbed, thus cooling articles placed 
in the refrigerator. The reason why 
heat is absorbed by the evaporation of 
a liquid is explained below. 

(2) Condensation. 

Having caused the liquid refrigerant 
to evaporate, i.e., change into a gas, it 
is obviously desirable, on grounds of 
economy, to cool the gas and thus 
change it back into a liquid. The 
liquid so recovered can then be reused 
in the refrigeration cycle. The method 
whereby the gas is cooled and recovered 
is explained below. 


How Heat is Absorbed by Evaporation. 

In order to understand the principle 
involved, let us consider the change of 
ice to water. If we apply steady heat 
to a lump of ice, after a while the ice 
will start to melt. If, as soon as a little 
water has collected, we put a thermo- 
meter into this water, we will find that 
the temperature is 32 deg. F. If we carry 
on applying a constant heat and measur- 
ing the temperature from time to time 
we will find that the temperature of the 
water does not change until all the ice is 
melted. This means that in order to 
change from a solid (ice) to a liquid 
(water) heat has been applied without 
causing a rise in temperature. In other 
words, the ice in melting has absorbed 
heat, the amount of heat so absorbed 
being known technically as “‘ Latent heat 
of fusion.” 

A similar process of adding heat with- 
out appreciably changing the temperature 
occurs in changing a liquid (water) to a 
vapour or gas (steam). In this process 
the amount of heat required is known as 
‘the latent heat of vaporisation.”’ 

It should now be clear how heat is ab- 
sorbed by evaporation or vaporisation, 
and, by considering the process in reverse, 
how a vapour (steam) can be turned into 
a liquid (water) by cooling. 

More familiar examples of the practi- | 


in this country, ~ 
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cal application of the principles of heat 
absorption, due to evaporation, are :— 

(1) Perspiration, where the liquid on 
the body evaporates, thereby keeping 
the body cool; 

(2) The semi-porous water-filled milk 
or butter cooler, where the water per- 
meates through the porous clay skin 
and evaporates on the surface thereof, 
thus keeping the container cool. 


Vapour Pressure. 

It is an observable phenomenon of 
everyday life that a drop of water on, say, 
a table-top, will evaporate more rapidly if 
the air is dry, e.g., the drop of water, in 
the dry air of a living-room will evapo- 
rate more rapidly than the drop of water 
in the water-saturated air of a bathroom. 
The scientist specifies the amount of 
water-vapour present in an atmosphere 
by its ‘‘ vapour pressure’’—dry air has a 
low water-vapour pressure, while moist 
air has a higher water-vapour pressure. 


Vapour Pressure and Temperature. 

The point at which a liquid vaporises 
depends upon temperature and also pres- 
sure. The fact that a kettle will boil on 
the top of a mountain, where the pressure 
of the air is lower, at a temperature below 
210° F. makes this point sufficiently 
clear. This kettle example, however, takes 
account only of the pressure of the air, 
not the vapour pressure, and, as we have 
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already seen, it is vapour pressure which 
most directly affects vaporisation, and, 
conversely, condensation. The relationship 
between vapour pressure and temperature 
is, simply stated, that the vaporisation of 
a liquid or condensation of a gas will 
occur at a lower temperature if the 
vapour pressure is low and at a highe: 
temperature if the vapour pressure is 
high. 

In refrigeration, low pressures are used 
to cause the vaporisation of the liquid 
refrigerant at the low temperatures re- 
quired, but in the reverse process con 
densation (recovery of liquid from gas), 
high pressure is used. Higher pressure is 
necessary in the recovery cycle because 
air, at relatively high room temperature 
is generally used as the cooling agent 
which causes the gas to condense. In 
order, therefore, to balance up with the 
high temperature of the room air, the gas 
must be under high pressure if it is to 
condense. ; 


Compression System of Refrigeration 

(See Fig. 1). 

Disregarding refinements, the compres 
sion type of domestic refrigerator con 
sists of four main elements :— 

(1) The Cooling Unit or Evaporator. 

Where vaporisation or evaporation of 
the liquid refrigerant takes place. From 
the cooling unit the refrigerant vapour 
travels to— 

(2) The Compressor (an Electrically- 
driven Pump). 

Here the refrigerant vapour is com- 
pressed and passed as a gas under high 
pressure to the 
(3) Condenser, 

Where the gas is cooled by the room 
air and condenses from a gas to a 
liquid. The liquid is then collected in 
the 
(4) Receiver 

Ready to begin the refrigeration cycle 
over again. 

Obviously the temperature of the re- 
frigerator as a whole is influenced by 
the amount of evaporation that takes place 
within the cooling unit. The rate of 
evaporation is controlled by the speed of 
the compressor pump and by the rate of 
inlet into the cooling unit via the pressure 
reducing valve. 


The Absorption System of Refrigeration 
No. 1 (See Fig. 2). 

There are two main systems of absorp- 
tion refrigeration. System No. 1 is used 
commercially only in industrial refrigera- 
tion and not for domestic work. The 
system is, however, described because it 
illustrates the difference of principle which 
exists between compression and absorption 
refrigeration. 

This difference of principle is that the 
refrigerant, which is usually ammonia in 
this system, produced by vaporisation in 
the cooling unit is not drawn off immedi- 
ately by a pressure pump, but is first 
mixed with water, or rather absorbed by 
water. Later in the cycle the ammonia 
is recovered from the water by applying 
heat to the water-ammonia solution. The 
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heat causes bubbles of ammonia gas to 
be liberated from the water, and the 
ammonia gas is subsequently condensed 
back to a liquid. At this stage both water 
and ammonia are ready to begin the 
refrigeration cycle again. 

Fig. 2 shows a diagrammatic layout of 
an absorption refrigeration cycle, and it 
may be noted that the cycle has low- and 
high-pressure circuits similar to the com- 
pression refrigerator. Here control is 
effected by regulating the amount of heat 
applied to the boiler, the setting of the 
valves and the speed of the liquid pump, 
and so increasing or decreasing the rate 
of ammonia vaporisation. 


The Absorption System of Refrigeration 
No. 2 (See Fig. 3). 

The refrigeration cycle in absorption 
system No. 1 involved the use of a pump 
in order to get the ammonia solution from 
the low-pressure side of the system to the 
high-pressure side, wherein sufficient 
pressure to liquefy the ammonia gas 1s 
maintained by the action of the boiler. 
For domestic refrigeration it is obviously 
an improvement to omit the pump as well 
as the pressure-reducing valve on grounds 
of maintenance and noise, and this is done 
in Absorption System No. 2. Those who 
have had the patience to follow this de- 
scription of refrigeration systems thus far 
will immediately ‘ask how the omission of 
the pump can be reconciled with the low 
vapour pressure required for ammonia 
evaporation and the high pressure re- 
quired to cause ammonia gas to condense 
at room temperature. The answer is the 
introduction of another gas—hydrogen. 

The way in which hydrogen makes it 
possible to maintain a constant pressure 
on the vaporisation and condensation sides 
of the refrigeration cycle can only be 
appreciated by reference to two physical 
laws. One of these laws has already been 
stated (but, not precisely in this form) 
namely :— a 

‘Evaporation or vaporisation of a 
liquid at a given temperature does not 
depend upon the total pressure existent, 
but will take place provided that the pres- 
sure exerted on the surface of the liquid 
by its own vapour is sufficiently low. 

The other law is :— ; 

‘Tf there be a number of gases in an 
vessel, the total pressure in the vessel wi 
be the sum of the pressures which would 
be exerted separately by each of the gases 
occupying the same vessel alone. , 

It has already been explained that in 
Absorption System No. 2 the pressure 
throughout the’ refrigeration cycle is rela- 
tively high—indeed, if, in the evaporator, 
the whole of this pressure were ammonia 
pressure, the liquid would not evaporate. 
The problem, therefore, is to reduce this 
pressure without the use of a pump. This 
is done by introducing into the evaporator 
hydrogen gas. This hydrogen gas pro- 
duces so high a proportion of the total 
pressure in the evaporator that the remain- 
ing portion of the total pressure—which 
must be supplied by the ammonia gas—is 
sufficiently low to produce the evaporation 
of the ammonia at the low temperature 
required. 

To recapitulate :-— ‘ 

In the compression type of refrigerator 
we were concerned only with the evapora- 
tion and condensation of refrigerant, the 
conditions under which this could be 
effected being provided by mechanical 
means. ’ 

In Absorption System No. 1 we intro- 
duced, in addition, water, which absorbed 
the ammonia gas, and from which, in the 
recovery cycle, ammonia gas was liberated 
by the application of heat. 

“In Absorption System No. 2 we have 
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introduced, in addition to the ammonia 
circuit and the water circuit, another gas 
—hydrogen—which is used, recovered and 
reused. 

Fig. 3 shows the diagrammatic layout 
of the, circuit, of Absorption System No. 2. 
The separation by means of heat of the 
ammonia gas from its solution in water 
has already been described. The hydrogen 
circuit shown in Fig. 3 needs, however, 
further explanation. It will be appre- 
ciated from Fig. 3 that the absorber—a 
small closed vessel—receives in its upper 
part a mixture of ammonia and hydrogen 
gases from the evaporator or cooling unit. 
As, however, water is introduced into the 
absorber, the ammonia dissolves in (is 
absorbed by) the water and settles in the 
lower part of the absorber. The water 
does not dissolve the hydrogen gas, which, 
being light, rises again to the evaporator. 
Control for Absorption System No. 2 is 
effected by increasing or decreasing the 
amount of heat applied to the boiler, thus 
speeding up or reducing the recovery of 
the ammonia gas from the ammonia water 
solution. It will be appreciated that this 
Absorption System No. 2 has no mechani- 
cal parts. 

In domestic refrigeration, only the Com- 
pressor System and Absorption System 
No. 2 come into the picture, and it is 
hoped that by grasping the fundamental 
difference between these two refrigerator 
systems both the architect and the intelli- 
gent layman will. be able to appreciate 
the comparative merits of each system. 

It would serve no useful purpose in an 
article of this type to describe the refine- 
ments of thermostatic control or other 
details of mechanism, but one last word 
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should be said-on: power services, It is 
obvious that in domestic models the com- 
pressor type of refrigerator requires elec- 
tricity for the operation of the compressor 
pump, whereas in domestic models based 
on Absorption System No. 2, any source 
of heat will operate the refrigerator. This 
heat can be supplied either by electricity, 
gas, or, for rural districts, paraffin. 


BRIXTON SCHOOL OF BUILDING 


Manuracturers of building materials 
and equipment are asked to note that 
the Brixton School of Building would be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues and 
general technical information for use by 
the staff and students and for reference 
in the school library. While it is 
realised that many trade catalogues are 
in short supply at the present time, it is 
hoped that manufacturers will place the 
school on their mailing list for future 
copies. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. Kenneth Hicks, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl., Head of the 
Senior Day School, Brixton School of 
Building, Ferndale-road, §.W.4. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Purchase Tax. 

, Customs and Excise issue the follow- 
ing announcement: Notice No. 78, the 
main public notice relating to the lia- 
bility of goods to Purchase Tax, has been 
revised. The new edition, which is now 
circulated, supersedes the. edition of 
Notice No. 78 published in September, 1942, 
Notice No. 81a published in April, 1943, 
and all Press notices issued prior to 
July 1, 1944, relating to the liability of 
goods other than Young Children’s Cioth- 
ing and goods in Classes 19, 20 and 21. 

In the course of the next few days 
copies of the Notice will be posted to all 
traders registered for Purchase Tax pur- 
poses. Other persons interested will be 
able to obtain copies from local Officers 
of Customs and Excise or from the Secre- 
Cit 
Gate House, Finsbury-square, E.C.2. re 


Calcined Magnesite Supplies. 

It is now possible to release natural 
calcined Magnesite for laying and main- 
taining Magnesium Oxychloride floors in 
factories, hospitals, ete., and for other 
work of approved importance. Applica- 
tion for licence to acquire calcined Mag- 
nesite should be made to the Ministry 
of Supply, Chrome Ore, Magnesite and 
one Control, Broadway Court, 


ELECTRICAL TOOLS FOR 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The Mayor of Hornsey, Alderman 
H. G. J. Williams, 0.B.E., J.P., is to be 
among the guests at the meeting of the 
L.M.B.A.’s Northern Area next Wednesday, 
when Mr. F. C. Orchard, the Chief Elec- 
trical Engineer of Hornsey, is to speak 
on “‘The Use of Electrical Tools in the 
Building Industry.” 

Among the other guests are Mr. H. C. 
Harland, President of the L.M.B.A., Mr. 
J. 8. Galbraith, Senior Vice-President, Mr. 
G, H. A. Hughes, the new Director; Mr. 
Rees J. Williams, Engineer and Surveyor 
of the Tottenham Borough Council; 
Mr. V. Groocock, Engineer and Surveyor 
of the Bishops Stortford Council; Mr. 
T. P. Bennett, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. E. W. 
McGill, Headmaster of the Tottenham 
Technical School. 

After Mr. Orchard’s address there is 
to be a demonstration of the uses of 
small tools now available to the build- 
ing industry. The demonstration is the 
result otf the interest aroused in the 
building industry by the report of the 
recent Ministry of Works Mission to the 
United States, which reported on the very 
extensive used in America of small elec- 
trical tools. 
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RE-ENGAGEMENT OF 
EX-SERVICE PEOPLE 


EMPLOYERS’ OBLIGATIONS. 


Tue Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1944, provides for the reinstatement 
of former employees, on return to civil life, 
after service in the Navy, Army and Air 
Force and auxiliary services (women) and 
the Civil Defence 7 Saced, (those conscripted 
by the 1941 Act); the employer concerned 
is the one with whom the relevant em- 
ployee was engaged. within four weeks 
before joining up. 

The reinstatement is to be in the occu- 
pation in which the person was employed 
at the time of being called up, and on 
terms and conditions as favourable as 
those which would have applied if he had 
not joined the Forces; but if it is not 
reasonable and practicable to re-employ 
in that occupation and on those terms and 
conditions, the obligation is met if em- 
ployment is found in the most favourable 
occupation and on the most favourable 
terms and conditions which are reasonable 
and practicable in respect of the particu- 
lar person. 

The employer’s obligation really rests 
on the words ‘‘ reasonable and_practic- 
able,’ and the Act shows that the em- 
ployer is not called upon to dismiss an 
employee who was employed before the 
returned person was called up, liad then 
registered longer service, and was in em- 
ployment not less permanent in character 
than that of the returned person, such dis- 
missals not being considered as meeting 
the terms ‘‘ reasonable and practicable.”’ 
On the other hand, if employment cannot 
be found otherwise, he must dismiss a 
person not in the foregoing categories to 
find work for the returned employee, and 
this applies even if the currently employed 
person is under the Act, this being laid 
down as ‘reasonable and practicable.”’ 
Suppose a person took the place of a 
person called up and he afterwards was 
called up; both are under the Act, but 
the first person called up has prior claim 
on return to civil life, and the employer 
is not bound to re-employ the substitute 
employee if it is not reasonable and prac- 
ticable to do so. It may be that the 
substitute person gots back to civil life 
before the first called-up person, and is 
re-engaged; when the first employee does 
get back he gets the job back, but the 
substitute person is not necesarily dis- 
missed : he is under the Act, and if it is 
reasonable and practicable to employ him 
the employer must do so, but if there is 
no suitable job available the employer 
can dismiss him, it not’ being ‘‘ reasonable 
and practicable ’’ to employ him. 


Special Matters. 

The returned employee, if he wants to 
return to his per employment, is 
required to make application to the former 
employer or an Employment Exchange for 
the job (not, of course, if re-engagement 
has already been arranged), this to be in 
before the fifth Monday following date of 
discharge; he must inform employer when 
he wishes to restart, within four weeks 
from the end of the application period. 
Thus he can have, roughly, eight weeks 
before restarting work. 

The employer must re-employ the person 
as soon after the date the employee gives 
as the date he will be ready to start as is 
reasonable and practicable for him to do 
so. If it is not so, the obligation neverthe- 
less remains and continues indefinitely, if 
the employee renews his application every 
thirteen weeks; this meets the case, inter 

(Continued in third column.) 
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“THE BUILDER ” 
PRICES AND WAGES. 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘‘ Prices Current of Materials’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 

first issue of each month only. 











CURRENT CHANGES. 
Prices of Bricks. 


Tue Minister of Works has made two 
Orders prescribing new prices for build- 
ing bricks as from September 1 (S.R. & 
O., 1944, No. 1012 1d.) and S.R. & O., 
1944, No. 1013 1d.). The first Order 
which may be cited as the Bricks (Range 
of Prices) (No. 1) (Amendment) Order, 
states that the prices set out in the First 
Schedule to the Bricks (Range of Prices) 
(No. 1) Order, 1944 (a), shall be increased 
to the following extent, that is to say— 


(a) for stock bricks (rough), stock 
bricks (common) sand-lime bricks, con- 
crete bricks and Fletton bricks, by 1s. 
per thousand; and 

(6) for clay or shale stiff plastic 
pressed bricks, clay or shale wire-cut 
bricks, clay or shale semi-dry pressed 
bricks, colliery shale pressed or wire-cut 
bricks, perforated clay or shale wire-cut 
bricks, by 2s. per thousand. 


The second Order, which may be cited 
as the Bricks (Range of. Prices) (No. 2) 
(Amendment) Order, states that the prices 
set out in the First Schedule to the Bricks 
(Range of Prices) (No. 2) Order, 1944 (a) 
shall be increased by 2s. per thousand. 
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alia, of ‘‘ concentration of: industry” 
firms when the time comes for the dis- 
placed firm to restart. 

A reinstated employment must last for 
26 weeks, or so much of the period as is 
reasonable and practicable; if pre-Service 
employment had been for 52 weeks (or 
more), 52 weeks applies instead of 
26 weeks. 

Up and down the country there will be 
Reinstatement Committees to determine 
questions between employers and returned 
employees, and if a Committee decides that 
the employer has not fulfilled his obliga- 
tions under the Act, an Order can be made 
requiring employment to be found or/and 
an Order requiring compensation to be 
paid for any loss suffered by the employee, 
such amount, however, not to exceed the 
remuneration which he would have re- 
ceived if the obligation was carried out. 
Non-compliance with an Order may entail 
a fine of anything up to £100. 

Frep Txpsvtt. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF LEAD 


WAR-TIME CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
—LEAD PIPE. 


THE Ministry of Supply, Non-Ferrous 
Metals Control (states the Lead Indus- 
tries Development Council, Eagle 
House, Jermyn-street, S.W.1), are now 
prepared to approve the use of light- 
weight lead alloy pipe for domestic 
water supply pipes for new work above 
ground in the areas supplied by the fol- 
lowing water supply authorities :— 

Barnsley, County Borough of; Bever- 
ley, Rural District Council; Blackburn; 
Cardiff, City Corporation Waterworks; 
Chesterfield and Bélsover Water Board; 
Fylde Water Board; Glasgow, Corpora- 
tion of; Irwell Valley ater Board; 
Liverpool Corporation Water Works; 
Oldham, County Borough of; Sheffield 
Corporation Waterworks; Southport and 
District Water Board; Stirlingshire and 
com mi... 3 bag os ‘ynemouth, 

ounty Borough of; Wath-upon-Dear 
Teen i Senpell. r een 

the above undertakings have agreed 
with the Ministry of Supply on rs use 
of lightweight lead alloy pipe for work 
above ground. It should be noted that 
the term “domestic water supply 
pipes ” does not include waste, over- 
flow or flush pipes. 

It is also of interest that in cases 
where repairs, within the.areas covered 
by the above undertakings, necessitate 
more than 11]b. per repair (the con- 
trolling factor in the use of ordinary 
lead pipe), the Control is prepared to 
approve the use of lightweight lead alloy 
pipe for repairs to such water supply 
pipes. Users wishing to obtain sup- 
plies of lightweight lead alloy pipe for 
use under the above provisions should 
include with their order to their sup- 
pliers a declaration that the pipe is to 
eee bare the pextan area for 

water supply pipes above 
ground, and also indicate the diameter 
po Sn 93 per yard of the pipe re- 


Lightweight Lead Alloy Pipe. 


Of particular interest. amongst the 
lead alloys suitable for the pate dH a 
of lightweight pipe for water service and 
distribution is_ the alloy known as 

Silver-Copper-Lead.” + This alloy has 
been developed for the express purpose 
of producing lead pipe of higher 
strength to enable reductions to be 
made in wall thicknesses of the pipe 
and thus achieve economy in the use 
of lead. 

Tests on silver-copper-lead pipe and 
experience so far in its use indicate that 
apart from its increased tensile strength 
and creep resistance, it retains all the 
normal properties and characteristics of 
ordinary soft lead pipes. Thus hand- 
ling, bending, coiling and jointing, the 
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resistance to soil corrosion plumbo- 
solvency and frost may be regarded as 
the same as for ordinary lead pipe. 

The manufacture of pipe in silver- 
copper-lead is the subject of a War 
Emergency British Standard Specifica- 
tion—B.S. 1085—which includes refer- 
ence to such matters as the marking of 
pipes for identification, quality of metal 
to be employed in manufacture (the 
amounts of silver and copper in the 
alloy do not exceed .005 per cent. each), 
and pipe weights and sizes suitable for 
different pressures. 

The following table, which is set out 
in B.S. 1085, indicates pipe weights and 
sizes suitable for carrying pressure 
under service conditions : 


Internal diameter. in. Zin. 1 in. 13 in. 14 in. 

Minimum weight per 
linear yard: 

(a) For pressure not 
exceeding 150 ft. 
head of water (65 lb. 
per sq. in.) ... ae 

(b) For pressures ex- 
ceeding 150ft. head 
of water but not 
exceeding 250 ft. 
head of water (108 Ib. 
Pe. sq. in.).... aah8 6 S 16 

(c) For presstres ex- 
ceeding 250ft. head 
of water bnt not ex- 
ceeding 350 ft. head 

of water (152 Ib. per 

sq. in.) Bs an 9 16 28 35 
When specifying pipe for water ser- 

vice, reference must always be made to 

the requirements of the supply autho- 
tity in whose area the work is being 
carried out, 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans prepared for 
basses = jana B Nnang oa which Phe archi- 
q olan radbury, Corporation i 
Offices. Trongate, Glasgow. sd ae 
GLASGOW. — Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions at Black-st., for the Minister and 
Kirk Session of the Barony of Glasgow, for 
which the architects are Gillespie, Kidd & Co.. 
Ltd., Hamilton-dr., Glasgow.—New office and 
other building to be carried out at Waverley. 
from plans by Thomas*Caskie, 3, Circus-pl. 
Glasgow. : 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open. but not. in- 
clnded in this list, see previous issnes. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders: a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications: the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
SEPTEMBER 13. 


Birkenhead T.C.—Erection of new _ booste 
poe Gas E., Gas Offices; Hird-st. Ser. 
Ss. 


SEPTEMBER 14. 
Altrincham T.C.—Construction of workmen’s 
messroom at sewage farm. i) 


Dublin T.C.—Erection of "291 honses at 
Rutland-ave., honsing area No. 2A. Honsing 
Architect. 5, Wellington Quay. Dep. £5 5s. to 


City Treas. 

Sheffeld E.C.—Erection of classroom block at 
Shirecliffe School. W. G. Davies. City A. . 
SEPTEMBER 18. 

Derbyshire ©.C.—Erection of canteen kitchen 
at Bolsover Whaley Thornes School. County 
Architect. St. Mary’s Gate. Derby. Dep. £2 2s. 
York T.C.—Repairs and adaptations at 2, 
North-st., and 10. Pavement. C. J. Minter, 

City E. and A. Dep. £1 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 19, 

Manchester 1.C.—Erection of temporary 
timekeeper’s office and lavatory at innction of 
Princess-rd. and Barlow Moor-rd., Withington. 
City Architect. Dep. £1 1s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
SEPTEMBER 16. 
tNotts C.C.—Interior painting at Southwell 
Gounty Institution.. County Architect, Shire 

Hall, Nottingham. Dep. £1 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 18. 
Belfast T.C.—Redecoration of schools. _ Ed. 
Architect, College of Technology, Belfast (Floor 
E., Room 17). 
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Skipton R.D.C.—External painting and 


interior decoration at Council Offices. S. 
SEPTEMBER 19, 

Crosby T.C.—Internal painting at Seaforth 

library, B.E. and 8. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 
_ Worcester 1.C.—Internal decoration and 
incidental repairs at British Restaurant, School- 
. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 22. 
rt C.B.—Painting structures on fore- 
B.E. Dep. £1 1s. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 
*Lewes T.C.—External painting of Town Hall, 
Corn Bsshange and Municipal Offices. C. T. 
Butler (L.), B.S. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
SEPTEMBER 15. 

Cirencester R.D.C.—For laying approx. 
1,200 lin. yds. of 1l-in. dia. galvanised steel 
water mains, and incidental works. A. H. S. 
Waters, 25, Temple-row, Birmingham, 2; or J. A. 
rer C., 29, Gloucester-st., Cirencester. Dep. 

s. 


SEPTEMBER 16. ‘ : 
tHitchin R.D.C.—Construction of 4-in. dia. 
spun-iron water mains, together with valves, 
hydrants, etc. A. E. Passingham C. Dep. 


£2 2s. 

West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority.— 
Demolition and excavation work, bridge founda- 
tions, bridge and approach roads, including 
sewer at Dy ee station. H. F. Carpenter, 
Clerk and Manager, Central Offices of the 
Authority, Phenix-bldgs., Dudley-rd., Wolver- 
hampton. Dep. £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 18. 

Darwen T.C.—Construction of pumphouse and 
laying approx. 2,000 yds. of 9-in. main, together 
iy ppeiliers works. BS. and Water 

ep. £2. : 

PI h T.C.—Construction of 4 miles of 
concrete roads, together with ancillary excava- 
tion and drainage works. C E. and §&. 


shore. 


ity 


Dep. £2 28 
SEPTEMBER 19. 

Stafford 1T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Silkmore housing estate. B.E. and 8. 
Dep. £2 2s 

OCTOBER 10. 

North-West Midlands Joint er 

Authority.—Construction of main access_ road- 


way and railway, etc. Sir Alexander D. Gibb & 
Partners. Queen Anne’s Lodge, Westminster, 
$.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
SEPTEMBER 16. 
*Wembley 6.6 Dest War Damage Officer. 
£400 p.a.. plus £49 8s. bonus. Applications to 
T.C. and Controller, Town Hall, Forty-la., 


Wembley. 
SEPTEMBER 18. __ 

East Riding C.C.—County Architect. £1,000 
p.a. Application forms from Clerk of the C.C., 
County Hall, Beverley. 

SEPTEMBER 25. ‘ Sd 

*Reading E.C.—Headmaster for Junior Build- 
ing School. £500—£20—£600, plus war bonus. 
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Application forms from F. V. Merriman, Chief 
Ed. r, Ed. ce, Blagrave-st., Reading. 


London ty Geumeh. Principalshipe.” (2) 
—Principalships. 

Hackney Techntcal Institute. P80 £50- 5 
lus war bonus. (2) South-East London 

echnical Institute, Lewisham ee £960-2£50- 

21,200, plus -— A to Ed. Officer (T.I.), 


County Hall Bridge, S.E., for 
application form(s), enclosing stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

OCTOBER 16. 
Hertfordshire C.C.—County Architect. Salary 


Applications Clerk to County 
all, Hertford. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Altrincham.—T.C. to erect a manager’s house, 
messroom, etc., at sewage works.—Board of 
Governors of Loretto Convent propose exten- 


£1,500 p.a, 
Council, County 


sions—T.C. propose repairs at Brookfield 
House, at £200—Board of Governors of 
Altrincham General propose new 


Hospital 
hospital on new site.’ . 

Arnold.—U.D.C. propose branch library. 

Bingley.—U.D.C. propose maternity home. 

Chesterfield —R.D.C. propose additions 
Council offices at Saltergate. 

Haslingden.—Lancashire C.C. propose altera- 
tions to male and female receiving wards at 
Moorlands Institution _ for- conversion into 
Children’s Home. 
Horbury.—U.D.C. approved 
“ Oakfield.” Jenkins-rd., for William Sykes, 
Ltd., Horbury Bridge, into two flats. Conver- 
sion into two flats of Fairfield House, West- 
field-rd., for R. Hirst. 

Howden.—Licensing Justices approved siruc- 
tnral alterations at ‘“‘ Ward’s” hotel, Gilber- 
dyke. 

Huddersfield.—T.C. propose nurses’ home at 
Bradley Wood sanatorium. 

Hyde.—A. & H. Booth, 51, Chapel-st., proposes 
commercial garage. 

Leigh.—T.C. propose 
Building Dept., at £400. 

Lye.—Green-la. Foundry Co. propose recon- 
struction scheme, at £1,000. Plans _by W. E. 
Homer (A.), 3-5, Church-st., Brierley Hill, Staffs. 

Market Weighton.—Parochial Church Coun- 
cil of Parish Church propose completion of 
sanctuary as memorial, at , ans by 
Leslie Moore (F.), 3, Raymond’s-bldgs., Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1. 

Matiock.—U.D.C. propose maternity home. 

Newark-on-Trent._James Hole & Co... ltd, 
Castle Brewery, propose structural alterations 
at “ Ferry House” hotel, North Muskham. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. proposes erec- 
tion of municipal theatre. George L. Kennedy, 
43, Oakley-st., S.W.3, appointed to prepare 
plans. 

Oldham.—T.C. approved new roof to card de- 
partment, Willow Bank Mill, for Willow Bank 
Mill, Ltd.; lavatory block to mills, for Oldham 
Ring Co., Ltd., Bank Mill, Huxley-st. 

Oswestry.—R.D.C. approved two houses at 
Daywell, Gobowen. 

Ruabon.—Denbighshire C.C. propose isolation 
unit at Maternity Hospital, High-st. 

Stock —E.C. propose junior technical 
school .at Pendlebury Hall.—T.C. approved five- 
storey block of shops and offices, Chestergate 
Hurstead Estates, Ltd. : 

Stockport.—Y.W.C.A. propose erection of pre- 
fabricated building for Youth Institute. 

Towyn.—Board of Management of District 
Cottage Hospital pnopose new ward. 

Tyldesiey—U.D.C. propose 90 houses 
Astley housing site. 

Wellingborough.—Parochial Church Council 

ropose parish-hall for Parish Church of St. 


arnabas. 
Wrexham.—Crosville Motor Services, Lid., 
Crane Wharf, Chester, propose ’bus station. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bewdley.—T.C. propose school kitchen at 
Stourport-rd.; dining-hall at Lax-la. 

Hawarden.—Flintshire E.C. propose dining- 
hall at Gounty school. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose 
kitchen at Coppull. 

Northamptonshire.—E.C. propose school can- 
teen at Irchester. 

Northumberland.—C.E.C. to adapt Allenheads 
and Rennington schools for school meals. Plans 
by County Architect, County Hall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 1 

Salop.—E.C. propose conversion of building 
at Gobowen school canteen. 


to 


conversion of 


reroofing workshops at 


at 


central school 
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Stockport.—T.C. propose alterations and addi- 
— to kitchen at Bteppinie Hill Hospital, Mile 

ni 

Whitehaven.—E.€: propose school kitchen at 
Monkwray school. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 
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MEMBERSHIP 1941-856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 


MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—4,000 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 
















PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, EXETER, FROME, 
HIGH WYCOMBE, HULL. MANCHESTER, 

MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, 
SALISBURY, TORQUAY and WELLINGBOROUGH. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 





SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 













‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 

23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 

CANonbury 2041/3 








THE BUILDER 


TENDERS 


Denotes accepted. 

Denotes peer accepted. 

Denotes r mended for acceptance. 
Denotes canpted A gubject 10 to modification. 
Denotes accepted Government 
departments. 


Altrincham.—Erection of conveniences at 
Bridge Inn, for T.C. E. M. Slater, B.S.: *H.°A. 
& §. Richardson, Brick-bldgs., Knutsford- rd., 
Wilslow, Ches, £103 12s. 8d. 


inte & 





Hyde.—Exterior painting of 30 houses at 
Garden: -st. estate: *H. Ogden, Market-st., 
yde. 


{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
September 2:— 

eneral maintenance work: Comben & Wake- 
ling, Ltd., Harrow, Middx. 

Erection of structural steelwork: Wm. Bain & 
Co., Ltd., Coatbridge, pet ya | Ed, Wood & 
Co., Ltd., London, S.W.1 _ M. Carter. (Erec- 
tors), Ltd., London, Swi’ 

Heating and ventilating work: Arthur Scull 
& Sons, Bristol ¥ — Ching & Co. (London), 
Ltd., London, W C.2. 

Surface spoaping work: W, & J. Glossop, Ltd., 
London, W.6. 

Fencing work : Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich. 


{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending August 
Ki) 


Beds: Building work, Winton Hayes, Ltd., 
Boddington Works, Biggleswade, ds. 

Derbyshire: Building work, G. F. Kirk, Ltd., 
Chatsworth-rd., Chesterfield, 

Kent: Building work, G. Lewis (Dover), Ltd., 
Widred- rd., Dover. 

Worcs: Building work, J. Taylor. & Son 
(Builders), Ltd., 36, Cemetery-rd., Lye, Stour- 
bridge. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended August 
“ao 

Argyllshire: Roadwork, James 
Lochgilphead, Argyll. 

Flintshire : ‘Hutting (erection), J. McGeoch & 
Sons, Ltd., Wallasey, Cheshire 

Shropshire : Painting work, “alfred Bagnall & 
Sons, Ltd., Shipley, Yorks. 

Wilts : Miscel aneous work, R. Butcher & Son, 
Warmiuster, Wilts. 

»Kent: Hutting (erection) and 
Foote Milne & Co., Ltd., Margate. 

Hampshire : Miscellaneous work, J. P. Houn- 
sell, Ltd., Denmead, Hants. 

Manchester.—Works for T.C.: Erection of tem- 
porary child welfare centre at Collyhurst; *A. 
Hodkinson, Ltd., Manchester; repair and con- 


Carmichael, 


steelwork, 











BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘™- 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS : 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtoria 6550 


Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 








September 8 1944 


version of 35-7, Manley-rd., Whalley Range, into 
flats: *F. J. Gibson (Builders), Ltd., ilmslow. 

Newoastle-on-Tyne.—F or additions at Catholic 
Convent at Jesmond-rd.: *Alexander Pringle, 
Ltd., Cramer Dykes, Gateshead. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — For extensions and 
alterations at Freming Memorial Hospital 
*Stephen Easten, Ltd. estgate Grange, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Pendieton.—Erection of branch bank corner of 
Broad-st., for Manchester & Salford Trustee 
Savings Bank, Booth-st., Manchester 2. 
J. W. Beaumont & Son (FF.) Danlee-bldgs., 
Spring-gdns., Manchester 2, architects: *Alfred 

odkinson, ‘Ltd., 62, Greenhill-st., Greenheys, 
Manchester 15. 

Salford.—Erection and fitting-up of nursery at 
Summerville-rd., Irlam’s-o’-th’-Height: *F, J. 
Gibson (Builders), Ltd., Wilmslow” £2,597 

Staffs.—Buildings : *@. Ward (Moxley), ‘Ltd., 
Baggott’s Bridge, Derlam nr. Wednesbury. 

Stockport.—Works for T.C.: Outside offices and 
two wash-basins at Reddish Congregational 
Sunday-school, for E.C.: *Hibbert & Penn, 
td., Clwyd-av., Edgeley, Stockport, £277; de- 
coration of administrative block and long ward, 
at Isolation Hospital: *Ashton & Townsend, 
Upper Brook-st., Stockport, £771. 

Walsall.—Construction of roads, sewers, etc., 
for advance preparation of housing sites, for 
Walsall T.C. and Darlaston U.D.C. group. 
M. E, Habershon, B.E.: *G. Percy Trentham, 
Ltd., Long-la., Hillingdon, Middx. 

Widnes.—Additions: to school, for E.C. J. 
Holt, B.S.: *Astbury Builders, Itd., Warren- 
rd., Highcliffe, Warrington. 






















BRONZE METAL Ww 
S 
WORK FOR SY 
BANKS, 
OFFICES, S , 
Ete. Ss WINDOW 
OPENING 
GEAR 
26, Bloomsbury Way 
LONDON, W.C.1 
BRADFORD & MANCHESTER 








HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «.sicrump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 








AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscomhe 1133 














Temporary Offices : 








GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


CAMBERWELL 


Telephone: SYD. 6235/6 


15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 














